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SUBSCRIBER in Cambridge, Mass., wrote us the 

other day: “Why don’t you give up if you can’t 
make The Progressive pay? I should think you would get 
tired of passing the hat every year. P.S. Enclosed is my 
check for $10.” 

Thanks, Harvard man, not only for the $10, but for 
raising, with New England frugality and directness of 
language, a question that may have occurred to other 
subscribers. 

Yes, we get tired——although tired is hardly the word 

of passing the hat every year. It's an assignment we 
dread each fall; the drafting of the letter appealing for 
support is far and away our most painful chore of the 
year. We know, from our mail and from talks with count 
less subscribers throughout the country, that readers of 
The Progressive are supporting a multitude of worthwhile 
causes up to—and often beyond—their means. 





But we of The Progressive have no alternative to 
“passing the hat”—except to strike our colors and 
suspend publication of the magazine. 


Well, “Why don’t you give up if you can’t make The 
Progressive pay?” our Harvard benefactor wants to know 
The words for this one don't come easily. Perhaps our 


answer would be much the same as our tormentor’s if 
we turned about and asked him, “Why did you send us 
$10 when you're so obviously irritated with this annual 
fund-raising on our part?” 

His answer might be, we guess from other letters we 
have had from him, that he feels there is a desperate 
need in the country for a free, independent voice that 
dares to speak up fearlessly on critical issues; for a publi- 
cation that owes its allegiance to nothing but the truth, 
as it is given to see and understand and interpret the 
truth—-and that The Progressive comes closest, with all 
its imperfections, to meeting these standards. 

That is why we don't give up though we can't make 
The Progressive “pay.” And we won't give up—unless our 
subscribers tell us to surrender by withholding their 
support. 

This they haven't done. Each year since 1947 they 
have oversubscribed the amount needed for bare 
survival. 


Contributions have come from every state in the na 
tion and from more than fifty foreign countries. They 
have come from judges, senators, governors, teachers, 
ministers, workers, farmers, doctors, business and _profes- 
sional men and women—and yes, even from subscribers 
resident in what we are pleased to call “correctional 
institutions.” 

The initial response to this 1955 appeal is hopeful 
$5,000 of the $20,000 needed has been. contributed during 
the first two weeks. But there is still a long haul ahead. 
We urge those who can afford to help, however modestly, 
to fill in the Membership form on the back cover of this 
issue and mail it to us today. 
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Foreign Policies: Hot and Cold 


N THEIR response to develop- 
ments in the field of foreign af- 
fairs American officials are often 
given to leaping from one emotional 
extreme to another. This addiction 
has been much on display since the 
Geneva conference at the summit, 
especially in this period just before 
the all-important conference of the 
Big Four foreign ministers at Geneva 
later in the inonth. President Eisen- 
hower set the tone and the pace when 
he traveled up to Philadelphia to as- 
sure the American Bar Association, 
and through it the world, that we 
have no intention of abandoning any 
of our old policies and warned against 
setting our hopes for peace too high 
It is not clear what pressures, polit 
ical or other, dictated this revival of 
an all too familiar mood; what is 
clear is that Mr. Eisenhower's bleak 
reflections at Philadelphia represent- 
ed a sharp contrast with the glow he 
exuded immediately after Geneva 
when he spoke of the great “triumph” 
achieved at the summit and foresaw 
the prospect of an “era of peace.” 

This practice of alternately turn- 
ing the hot and cold water faucets off 
and on seems to spring from a rather 
dim estimate of the maturity of the 
populace—from a conviction that the 
people can’t be trusted with the facts, 
but rather need to be exposed to peri- 
odic flights of rhetoric designed to 
achieve the alternating moods of 
cheer and fear that papa thinks are 
best for each moment. 

There are hard decisions to be 
made, basic conflicts to be resolved, 
and viable agreements to be negoti- 
ated. Nothing is gained, and much in 
fact may be lost, by the recurring re- 
sort to hot-and-cold generalities that 
fail to inform the people on the na- 
ture of the issues and stakes involved 
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in specific problems like those of Ger 
many, Korea, and Formosa. Much 
may be lost, too, by the failure to 
educate public opinion to an aware- 
ness of the fact that genuine negoti- 
ation is a “something-for-something” 
process, in which we, too, must show 
by our deeds that our goal is a live- 
and-let-live peace settlement. 

The stage-managed gloom shows up 
most obviously in the spate of speech- 
es, editorials, and officially inspired 
commentaries that re-analyze and re 
interpret the Geneva conference in 
a way to emphasize that nothing 
specific and nothing of substance 
emerged from the meeting at the sum 
mit. This, of course, is true, as far as 
it goes—but the first act at Geneva 
was never intended to achieve more 
than do first acts in stagecraft—to in- 
troduce the problem and bring to- 
gether the characters who will wrestle 


Mtns . 
Fitepatrick in The St 


Louts Post-Diapateh 


“To Be, or Not To Be—That 
Is the Question” 


with the problem in Act Two and re 
solve it—or fail to resolve it—in Act 
Three. 

The curtain goes up on Act Two 
at Geneva at the end of this month 
Again, as on the stage, where second 
acts have proved the undoing of many 
a playwright, this meeting of the Big 
Four foreign ministers is littered with 
booby-traps which could make a 
shambles of our hopes for peace if we 
persist in ignoring the hard fact that 
they are there 

Success will elude us if we cling to 
our present pattern of blowing hot 
and cold on the generalized prospect 
of total settlement, instead of facing 
up to the challenge of down-to-earth 
negotiation of specific The 
first order of business is to recognize 
the summit Geneva for 
what it was. No one we know ex 
pressed it better than Walter Lipp 
mann when he wrote that while 
Geneva may have changed nothing, it 
reflected and registered “the very 
great change” that has occurred in the 
past two years between the Soviet 
Union and the Western Powers—a 
change brought about by what Sir 
Winston Churchill aptly described as 
the “balance of terror,” or as it is 
more m ely characterized, the 
military si:iemate achieved by the 
development in nuclear weapons 
which makes it possible for each side 
to destroy the other. 

“The net result of Geneva,” Lipp- 
mann said, “is that, with force stale. 
mated, agreements now depend on 
negotiation, and in this contest ne 
gotiation is just another name for 
giving something for something and 
of trying to strike a mutually profit 
able bargain. 

“The President would prepare the 
country for what is coming if he ex 
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session at 
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plained to the country what negoti- 
ation means. He would then come 
down out of the clouds of those brave 
abstract principles and down to the 
hard earth where we must live with 
and must deal with the Soviet Union. 
It does no good to mystify the reality 
of things as if we expected by a non- 
violent ‘crusade’ to convert the Com 
munists to the principles of Thomas 
Jefferson and Woodrow Wilson. It is 
no good allowing Mr. Nixon to talk 
as if we could get everything for 
nothing merely by blowing our own 
horn loudly enough. That can do 
nothing but mislead our own people.” 

The new climate in world affairs 
most of all the Soviets’ “smiling of 
presents an extraordinary 
challenge to the United States, not 
only in rethinking tactics and strategy, 
but, as we suggested in these columns 
last month, in abandoning inflexibil 
ity in policy-making so that we can 
engage in “something for something” 
negotiations. Marquis Childs, who in 
terprets foreign affairs for the St 
Louis Post-Dispatch, drew on his first 
hand experience in Geneva and 
Washington to report recently that 
Secretary of State Dulles “has several 
times remarked to his colleagues, with 
almost a wistful sigh for the good old 
days, that it was much easier to slug 
it Out toe-to-toe in the cold war.” 

Mr. Dulles’ longing for the halcyon 
days of slugging it out is the under 
standably human response of a man 
set in his ways. But nothing could be 
more disastrous for the second act at 
Geneva than for Mr. Dulles to carry 
to the conference his yearning for the 
good old days when badgering insults, 
propaganda releases, and the inflex- 
ible insistence by each side on the 
absolute letter of its position made a 
mockery of negotiation. 

The need for fresh thinking and 
bold planning extends beyond the 
White House and the State Depart. 
ment to other strategic areas of Amer- 
ican life. A striking example of the 
old hokum used to confront a new 
challenge was on display recently 
when so usually sensible a_ labor 
statesman as George Meany, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
not only rejected Communist over- 
tures to send a U.S. trade union dele- 
gation to Russia, but insisted that the 
exchange of all delegations between 
the United States and the Soviet Un 


fensive”’ 
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ion must be stopped lest “we give re 
spectability to people who are not 
respectable.” 


Quite apart from the fact that re- 
spectability-by-association makes as 
little sense to us as guilt-by-association 
usually does, we find Mr. Meany’s 
reasoning refuted in the empirical 
tests of recent history. For sixteen 
years the United States refused 
to recognize the existence of the 
U.S.S.R., partly because it was felt 
that recognition would lend strength 
and respectability to a government we 
despised. During that period the 
Communists consolidated their hold 
over all the Russias and the Soviet 
Union emerged as one of the domi- 
nant powers in the world 
years we officially pretended 
China doesn’t exist; to- 
day she is the most important power 
in Asia and one of the giants of the 
earth. 


For six 
have 
Communist 


Much 
is the 


more however, 
result of Mr. 
Meany’s sweeping rejection of people- 
to-people exchanges. He was right in 
saying, as he did, that the Soviet Un- 
ion is a “totalitarian tyranny” which 
“denies its own people all human 
rights.” But he was wrong when he 
argued, as he did, that “the best in- 
terests of peace, freedom, and free 
trade unionism, and the great need 
of creating conditions conducive to 
genuine contact between the Soviet 
and American, as well as other work- 
ing people, demand our unqualified 
rejection of the Communist offer. . .” 


important, 
self-defeating 


What greater service could Ameri- 
can labor perform in advancing free- 
dom and free trade unionism than to 
compare notes, publicly, with regi- 
mented labor of Soviet Russia on 
wages, working conditions, and wel- 
fare programs so that all the world 
could see the contrast? What better 
opportunity could there be to expose 
to Russian workers, and to workers 
everywhere in the world, the most 
fundamental of all Communist false- 
hoods—that men must surrender their 
freedom in order to achieve security? 


Mr. Meany complains bitterly that 
“all such invitations stem from Mos- 
cow to serve the interests of the Soviet 
dictatorship at home and abroad.” 


Here, again, Mr. Meany is dead 
right. But how odd of him not to 
realize that the facts and the evidence 
are on the side of freedom, and that 
the use of a fraction of the ingenuity 
that has made us masters of advertis 
ing and selling would seize the initi- 
ative away from the Soviets and help 
serve the cause of freedom. 

Far-sighted labor statesmanship, it 
seems to us, would insist on making 
the most of opportunity to 
match the fabulous achievements of 
American labor against the feeble 
showing of Soviet workers and to use 
meetings of the kind Meany rejects 
as a world forum to persuade the un- 


every 


committed sector of humanity to the 
relatively free way of life 

For here is the heart of the struggle 
that looms ahead, the very essence of 
competitive co-existence this trans- 
fer of the cold war struggle of com 
petitive armaments to the forum of 
competing ideas and ideologies. Half 
of humanity, mostly in Asia and 
Africa, is still to be won to the ways 
of freedom or regimentation. That 
billion or more human souls will not 
be persuaded to the cause he serves 
so ably—most of the time—by Mr 
Meany’s strictures on what he chooses 
to call our “respectability” and the 
Soviet lack of it, but by the evidence 
of what our way does for working 
people and by what steps we take to 
help them realize, in their own way, 
the opportunities we have created in 
America. 

Mr. Meany's broadside repudiation 
of people-to-people meetings is of a 
piece with Mr. Eisenhower's continu- 
ing reluctance to face up to, and edu- 
cate the nation on, the “something for 
something” character of true negoti- 
ation. Both men, like Mr. Dulles with 
his nostalgia for the slug-it-out-toe- 
to-toe of the cold war, persist, on oc- 
casion, in behaving as though nothing 
much has happened in the past year 
or more. Such a state of mind can 
lead only to disaster, not only by 
greatly reducing the prospect for 
peace, but also by crippling us for the 
new struggle of competitive co-exist- 
ence. The reverse position, embody- 
ing a genuine willingness to negotiate 
and an affirmative program of action 
designed to present the case for free- 
dom to the world, seems to us to offer 
the one real hope of success for Amer- 
ican foreign policy. 
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SPEAK TRUTH TO POWER 


Few publications of this atomic age have commanded so thoughtful a 
reading and stimulated so much soul-searching as Speak lruth to Power 
A REVOLUTIONARY A Quaker Search for an Alternative to Violence, prepared recently by a 
distinguished group of pacifists for the American Friends Service Com 
mittee. Those who saw it in proof, men like Robert M. Hutchins, Lewis 
APPROACH Mumford, Erich Fromm, Norbert Wiener, and Hans |]. Morgenthau 


director of the Center for the Study of American Foreign Policy at the 


IN THE SEARCH FOR University of Chicago, pleaded at once for the widest possible discussion 


and debate of the study, however much some disagreed with part or all 

of the Quaker alternative to present American foreign policy It was in 
PEACE response to demand of this character that The Progressive decided to 
devote much of tts October tusue to a condensation of Speak Iruth to 
Power by Mr. Pickus, beginning on this page, five eritical evaluations by 
men with rich experience in a variety of fields, and a rejoinder to the 
critics. We believe this ts the most significant symposium iu has been 


By ROBERT PICKUS our pri tlege to publish in many years 


Tne Eprror 





 igna FRUTH in Speak Truth to who are so overwhelmed with the from our present reliance on force 
Power is an ancient one: that horror of war that they fail to see that Speak Truth to Power marks the 
love endures and overcomes: that greater evil sometimes exists and that first attempt, in the series of Amer 
hatred destrovs: that the duty of a_ the sacrifices of war may be necessary ican Friends Service Committees pub 
human being is to diminish hatred to turn it back. Whether condemned lications on current § international 
and promote love But the study or in a sense valued, pacifism has tensions, to present a distinctively 
deliberately avoids focusing on a been considered irrelevant to the con pacifist analysis. It presents a rea 
prophetic exposition of the pacifist crete problems of international rela soned case for the unqualified reje 
position It attempts not to preach tions tion of reliance on military power 
religious truth, but to show how it ts Even the pacifists themselves have not in the future after world law and 
possible and why it is reasonable to in many cases accepted this judgment agreement on universal disarmament 
give practical expression to it in the Apart from simple statements of pet ire achieved, but now. It was written 
great conflict that now divides the sonal religious witness, most contem in the belief that pacifist insights, and 
world porary pacifist writing and discussion more important, the actions which 
In recent years, outside cf theologi has been based on the assumption spring from them, constitute the es 
cal circles, and infrequently there, that reliance on military power is so sential moral and political acts of our 
there has been little able discussion integral in the policy of every major time 
of the pacifist point of view. Pacifism nation, that the most practical ap Speak Truth to Power parts from 
has been catalogued as the private proach to peace making is tO suggest one stream of pacifist thought in its 
witness of a small but useful minority, specific next steps to reduce tension recognition of the existence of evil 
or as the irresponsible action of men and thereby move gradually away and the need to resist it actively. It 
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does not see peacemaking as the at- 
tempt to reconcile evil with good. It 
speaks directly to the problem of in- 
evitable conflict. But it insists that 
the traditional power framework 
within which men seek to deal with 
conflict is futile and self-defeating 
because it rests on premises that can- 
not be sustained. Specifically, the stu- 
dy challenges the assumptions: 


that it is possible in the Twen 
tieth Century for military power 
to be applied rationally, and 
a constructive program for 
peace carried on simultaneously 
with a program for military 
preparedness. 


that Soviet Communism is the 
source of our problems and that 
by achieving its disintegration or 
even its containment we would 
move toward a peaceful world. 


that military power is the essen 
tial “realistic” means of dealing 
with international problems. 


It presents, therefore, a fundamental 
indictment of American foreign poli- 
cy and a reasoned case for believing 
that military power in today’s world is 
incompatible with freedom, incapable 
of providing security, and ineffective 
in dealing with evil. 





Robert Pickus shares responsibility for J ao 


ing the peace education work of the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee. A former 
Fulbright scholar, he saw wartime service 
overseas with the Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices. He bore major responsibility for initi- 
ating the Service Committee study, Speak 
Truth to Power. His condensation of the 
study and his collaboration in the prepara- 
tion of the rejoinder on Page 19 represent 
his personal views. 
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Speak Truth to Power is an invita- 
tion to thoughtful men to look behind 
the label “pacifist” to examine the 
alternative policy set forth and the 
reasons for believing that it offers 
greater hope and involves no greater 
risk than our present military policy. 
New conditions demand new re- 
sponses. Speak Truth to Power sug- 
gests a new response. It is an invita- 
tion to thought 
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Argument 


| America’s response to the 
threat of Communist expansion 
has been overwhelmingly a military 
response. 


2 When judging this militar- 
ily dominated foreign policy, we need 
to recognize the following facts: 


The influence of the Soviet Un- 
ion and the appeal of its totalitarian 
doctrines have grown steadily since 
the end of World War II. 


Our policy has confirmed Marx- 
ist expectations and deepened tyran- 
ny within Communist countries. 

The principles for which the 
United States stands have been 
seriously undermined at home and 
abroad. 


Far from making us more secure, 
our policy is increasing the insecur- 
ity of the United States and of the 
world. 


Our moral standards have been 
debased. 


3 Though not everyone as 
sesses the results of present policy in 
these sharp terms, there is widespread 
recognition in America of the inade- 
quacy of the American response to 
its world responsibilities in recent 
years. There is even considerable 
agreement on the positive require- 
ments for peace (e¢.g., disarmament, 
developing world organization, fun- 
damental attacks on poverty, an end 
to colonialism). There is a steady 
stream of speeches, resolutions, arti- 
cles calling for the incorporation of 
these constructive policies into our 
national policy. 


4 But though widely dis 
cussed, paid almost universal homage 
by our leaders, and even occasionally 
embodied in Congressional resolu- 
tions, we do not act on these con- 
structive policies. The conditions 
that breed violence and the hatreds 
that divide men continue unchecked, 
despite the ebb and flow of tension at 
high political levels. Economic assist- 
ance programs grow smaller rather 
than larger and are more and more 
designed to meet strategic considera- 
tions instead of human need. The 
arms race continues unchecked, and 
even in the midst of disarmament dis- 
cussions we proceed with vigor to 
plan the rearmament of Germany and 
Japan. The United Nations continues 
to languish, used too often as a cat's 
paw in the implementation of cold 
war strategy, and too little in the im- 
portant moves of the great powers 
We oppose movements toward free 
dom, support in some cases a corrupt 
“status quo,” ally ourselves with un- 
democratic, even totalitarian, govern- 
ments. In sum: 


The good that we would, 
we do not; 
but the evil we would not, 
we do. 


Why? What is it that blocks our 


efforts? 


5 The basic reason for our 
failure to carry forward the construc- 
tive programs we agree are necessary 
to peace lies in the nature and mean- 
ing of a Twentieth Century commit- 
ment to organized mass violence. 


A major section of the study is de- 
voted to examining in some detail the 
way in which our military commit- 
ment—in its nature an open-ended 
rather than a limited endeavor—tren- 
ders us economically, politically, 
psychologically, and spiritually un- 
able to give effect to the policies that 
so many agree are necessary if peace 
is to be won. 


6 Many Americans recognize 
the self-defeating nature of a reliance 
on violence but still they cling to it 
because they see no alternative. They 
face a dilemma. Evil must be resisted, 
yet resistance leads to total disaster. 
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The pacifist defines the problem 
differently. The first essential of the 
pacifist analysis is this redefinition 
of the situation we face. Speak Truth 
insists that evil cannot be 
regarded as a geographic problem. 
Without discounting the very grave 
evils that are a part of Soviet Com- 
munism, it rejects the devil theory of 
history. Men have made devils out of 
those they feared since the dawn of 
time. Belligerents have always at- 
tributed a monopoly of evil to the 
other; yet in every case, the verdict of 
history has been to alter the heated 
judgments of the moment. 


to Power 


Speak Truth to Power suggests that 
the real enemy is not the Soviet 
Union but the false values by which 
men have lived in East and West 
alike. The evils that have drawn the 
world to the present impasse, and 
which we must struggle to overcome, 
flow from man’s idolatry: lust for 
power and the inability of power to 
set limits to itself; the violation of 
human personality and infringements 
on its freedom and dignity; the 
“practical atheism” of a _ pervad 
ing materialism and secularism; the 
spreading cult and practice of vio- 
lence and the poisonous doctrine that 
our ends justify any means. These 
are not evils of which the Commu- 
nists alone are guilty—they are a part 
of the main drift of our time. These 
evils will not be rooted out, or so 
much as disturbed, even if we suc- 
ceed in cutting off the heads of all 
the people in one geographical area 
or another. 


Yet whole nations are being organ- 
ized to wage war on the assumption 
that evil can be challenged in this 
way. It cannot, and the effort to do 
so, far from resisting the evil, makes 
of us collaborators in the spread of 
the very totalitarianism we profess 
to abhor. 


This redefinition does not change 
the fact of conflict nor does it reject 
its moral quality. It argues only that 
a military approach is futile, and 
that the recognition of men's common 
guilt and common nobility is the nec- 
essary frame within which a non-mili- 
tary approach must be worked out. 


7 Conflict 
there are profound moral differences 
between the two systems of social or- 


remains because 
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ganization represented by what has 
come to be called East and West. 
Though man's idolatry knows no na- 
tional boundaries, his social systems 
do, and accidents of history and geog 
raphy have obviously produced social 
systems of different moral quality. In 
the case of the democratic West, we 
have inherited a governmental tra 
dition that protects us from the arbi- 
trary use of power, and a Judaco 
Christian insistence on man’s innate 
dignity and worth. In the Soviet Un- 
ion, on the other hand, no such in- 
fluences have entered into the phil- 
osophy of government, and the State 
is organized internally on the same 
basis of total power that we reserve 
for our external military operations. 
This difference raises the conflict to 
a moral plane. But, insofar as we 
deny our political and religious heri- 
tage by ourselves falling victim to 
the doctrine of force, and its necessary 
accessories in the Twentieth Century, 
just so far is the conflict stripped of 
its moral quality. 


8 Given the fact of conflict, 
and the futility of violent means for 
resolving it, how can moral values be 


defended? 


It is clear that there is a method 
for dealing with conflict with men of 
opposing ideals which does not in 
volve us in the betrayal of our own be 
liefs either through acquiescing to 


our opponent's will or through resort- 
ing to evil means to resist him. At its 
heart, it is the effort to maintain uni 
ty among men. It seeks to knit the 
break in the sense of community 
whose fracture is both a cause and the 
most terrible result of human conflict 
It relies upon love rather than hate, 
and though it involves a willingness 
to accept rather than inflict suffer- 
ing, it is neither passive nor cowardly. 
It offers a way of meeting evil with- 
out relying on the ability to cause 
pain to the human being through 
whom evil is expressed. It seeks to 
change the attitude of the opponent 
rather than to force his submission 
through violence. 

Able men, pacifists and non-paci 
fists alike, have taken the essential in 
sights of this non-violent method, de 
veloped them, demonstrated them, 
built understanding and support for 
them in field after field of human 
relations where violence previously 
was considered “the only answer.” 
Modern attitudes toward crime and 
treatment of the mentally ill are two 
outstanding examples. Even on the 
level of fairly large groups we have 
the examples of the non-violent phil 
osophy and program of Mohandas 
Gandhi in India, and similar action 
in the recent Campaign Against Un 
just Laws in South Africa. 

It is true that many cogent and 
important questions may be raised 
with regard to the application of non 
violent methods in group or inter 





national conflicts. Our tragedy lies 
in the fact that few able minds are 
working on the answers. Though the 
present violent method of resolv- 
ing international conflict—or simply 
seeking security—is widely acknowl- 
edged to be bankrupt, many of the 
most creative people of our time still 
direct their central energies to the 
preparation of weapons for war and 
the development of policies of in- 
timidation. The urgent need for a 
new response is all but ignored. Even 
the pacifist has too often been satis 
fied to point to the horrors of war 
without facing frankly the problem 
of resisting evil. 

Few able men are seriously explor- 
ing the implications of these ideas 
in international! affairs. There is now 
almost no place in our great univer 
sities, few lines in the budgets of ou: 
great foundations, and little space in 
scholarly journals, for thought and 
experiment that begin with the un- 
conditional rejection of organized 
mass violence and seek to think 
through the concrete problems of 
present international relations in new 
terms. It is time there was. 


eI 


Alternative 


Speak Truth to Power olfers what 
may be the only road to survival com 

tible with the retention of our 
reedom and self-respect. In Gandhi's 
words: “There is no escape from the 
impending doom save through a bold 
unconditional acceptance of the non- 
violent method. Democracy and vio 
lence ge ill together. The states that 
today are nominally democratic have 
either to become frankly totalitarian 
or, if they are to become truly demo- 
cratic, they must become courageous- 
ly non-violent.” 

In a section titled, “The Politics 
of Non-Violence,” the study outlines 
the content of a non-violent foreign 
policy, and the crucial relevance to 
immediate foreign policy decisions of 
a minority that supports such a posi- 
tion, end to colonialism, etc., which 


win wide acceptance among those 
non-pacifists who recognize the need 
for a far more creative foreign policy. 
But in “The Politics of Non-Vio 
lence” these policies have a far great- 
er potential, for the military commit- 
ment which blocked their expression 
is withdrawn and a policy of non- 
violence is substituted: a practical, 
dedicated discipline of non-violence, 
both a means toward constructive, 
creative policies, and a means—if 
need be—of resistance. Few sweeping 
claims are made: only that such a 
course would be more workable and 
more relevant than the barren doc 
trines of violence that now enslave 
and threaten us. 

Ihe choice proposed here is a radi- 
cal one requiring new attitudes, new 
risks, and, it may be, new suffering. It 
is not the basically selfish attitude 
that is sometimes miscalled “paci- 
fism” but might be more accurately 
described as a kind of irresponsible 
anti-militarism. 

Nor is it utopian. It is not neces 
sary, as the Indian experience demon- 
strated, to wait until a nation is made 
up of saints to call forth attitudes and 
responses other than those which 
have so long held men in the bondage 
of hatred and violence. Man's nature 
makes war possible. It does not make 
war inevitable. The required quali- 
ties of sacrifice and courage are evi- 
denced daily in common living. What 
is needed is leadership and it has 
been well said that today the leaders 
are the laggards. 

it will be said that for a nation to 
consider disarming alone in an armed 
world is madness, but the fact that 
stares men in the face today is that 
an armed world in this age is itself 
madness. To refuse to labor under 
the delusion that it is anything else 
is the beginning of common sense. 
Ihe study recognizes that our nation 
is clearly unready to disarm unilat- 
erally at the present time. In a de- 
mocracy, fundamental change does 
not come by fiat, and does not occur 
overnight. Speak Truth to Power 
considers the role of a pacifist minor- 
ity in a transition period, both in in- 
fluencing immediate decisions and in 
creating the atmosphere in which 
policy changes that appear unlikely 
now can be realized. 

Ihe race is on; it may be almost 
run. To risk all may be to gain all. 


Men have ventured all and risked 
death and starvation for many causes. 
There can hardly be a greater cause 
than the release of man from the 
terror and hate that now enslave him. 
Each man has the source of freedom 
within himself. He can say “No” 
whenever he sees himself compro- 
mised. Speak Truth to Power says 
this “No” to the war machine and to 
immoral claims of power wherever 
they exist as the essential moral and 
political act of our time. It calls on 
all men to say “Yes” to courageous 
non-violence, which alone can over- 
come injustice, persecution, and 
tyranny. 


Sr 


Its Roots 


There is a politics of time, but 
there is also a politics of eternity that 
man would ignore, but cannot. Only 
the eye of faith perceives the relation 
ship for it alone glimpses the dimen 
sion of eternity. Much of Speak 
Truth to Power is written in prag 
matic and even strategic terms. It 
deals with the hard facts, puts the 
case for non violence in terms of com- 
mon sense. Yet its authors are aware 
that the man who chooses in these 
terms alone cannot sustain himself 
against the mass pressures of an age 
of violence. If ever this study's truth 
reaches power, if ever it speaks to the 
individual American, it will not be 
the argument that convinces. Rather 
it will be an inner sense of integrity 
that impels a man to say, “Here | 
stand. Regardless of relevance or con- 
sequence, I can do no other.” 

The study sees the renewal of the 
sense of community, of mutuality, of 
responsible brotherhood for all men 
everywhere as the central problem. 
Such community is built on trust and 
confidence, which some will say is 
not possible because the Communist 
cannot be trusted. The politics of 
eternity does not require that we 
trust him. They require us to leve 
him and to trust God. It is in the 
politics of eternity that Speak Truth 
to Power finds its roots and final 
justification. 
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ACIFISM, dissimilar 

is from revolutionary Marxism, 
shares its two basic weaknesses as a 
political doctrine for today. First, it 
fails to give a convincing answer to 
the question: what should the indi 
vidual pacifist do, here and now? 
And second, connected with this, 
while pacifism is attractive to men 
of good will as a long-run proposition 

that is, the day on which its general 
values were realized in the actual 
workings of society would be a glad 
one—it can give no very hopeful 
answer to the immediate and short- 
run problems of national policy. In 
a word, admirable as the ultimate 
aims of pacifism are—they aren't so 
different, really, from those of classi- 
cal Marxism—.it is not clear how we 
get from Here to There. These two 
failings are, of course, due to the 
fact that both pacifism and Marxism 
are revolutionary gospels that carry 
their moral logic to extreme conclu- 
sions, and that this is a bad time for 
revolution and for idealism. 


Speak Truth to Power, though by 
far the most thoughtful and the best 
written pacifist tract I have seen in 
years—no great compliment, true 
doesn't meet either of the two diffi 
culties just noted. Some pacifists, 
including several of the authors, have 
acted, as individuals, by refusing to 
pay income taxes because most of the 
money goes for war preparation, by 
refusing to cooperate in air-raid drills 
and getting themselves jailed in con 
sequence, and so on. These actions 
don’t seem to me politically signifi- 


though it 
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cant, but they actions. This 
pamphlet doesn't mention them, nor 
does it suggest any other actions 
“The immediate impact of a commit 
ment to non-violence is to liberate 
individuals [their emphasis} to act 
morally and responsibly on these 
daily problems of the world commu 
nity. Herein lies its immediate polit 
ical relevance. The man who has 
renounced his faith in force is freed 
to support the cause of colonial inde 
pendence . . But can an individual 
today, or even tens of thousands of 
individuals, by merely “taking a 
stand,” by voting and talking and 
writing, can he be said to be acting 
politically? 1 think not. But then 
my view of our American mass “de 
mocracy”—the quotes are intentional 

is quite different from the authors’, 
who seem to accept the conventional 
liberalistic idea that we have a de 
mocracy bigger than that ol Jefter- 
son's day but not basically different, 
and that “the people,” ultimately, 
decide the great issues, as in a gigan 
tic town meeting. “The American 
people considered carefully the ques 
tion of relative priority between 
Europe and Asia in defense plans 
They have debated they have 
argued... and each time the choice 
is determined by what the majority 
feels is most likely to produce peace.” 
1 submit that this is nonsense. An 
electorate of fifty or sixty millions 
cannot decide anything; it cannot 
debate, argue, or consider; it can 
only react to grossly simplified and 
dramatized slogans (“one third of ‘a 


are 
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nation manifest destiny 
antine the aggressor”) and 
between almost meaningless alterna 
tives (Republican or Democrat?) 


quar 
choose 


But the pamphlet is only slightly 
concerned with individual action 
that is an esoteric problem, for those 
already committed to pacifism, while 
this is an exoteric tract, addressed to 
the great non-pacifist majority. As 
such, it properly concentrates on the 
second question: what has pacifism to 
say about national policy? This 
means, today, how can pacifism meet 
the threat of Communist expansion 
ism better than the policies of Tru 
man-Acheson and Eisenhower-Dulles? 
It says, at least as I read it, that the 
Communists are no worse than we 
are (or were), that unilateral disarm 
ament by a pacifist America plus 
other humane policies that would na 
turally flow from such a radical 
change over here, would touch the 
hearts of the Communist peoples and 
force their leaders to reply with simi 
lar good will, and that, even if this 
fails, a pacifist America could make 
it impossible, by non-violent resist 
ance, for the Soviet world to subju 
gate us by force. I disagree on all 
three points. 

“In all the great conflicts of his 
tory,” they write, “each belligerent 
has tended uniformly and insistently 
to attribute a monopoly of evil wo 
the other. So in the struggles between 
Athens and Sparta, Rome and Ca: 
thage, Christian and Moslem, Cath 
olic and Protestant. So in our time in 
two world wars, and now finally in 
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the growing conflict with the Soviet 
Union.” 

Granted that no side ever has a 
monopoly of evil, still a given indi- 
vidual, from his own cultural and 
historically-conditioned moral view- 
point, may legitimately think it does 
make a difference who wins. The 
authors cite the Peloponnesian War, 
where the difference was indeed at- 
tenuated, but why do they omit the 
successful defense of Greece against 
the Persians? Would they say that if 
Xerxes had won at Marathon it 
would not have been a tragic setback 
for culture and democracy as we 
know the terms? Or that it was 
not important, from the standpoint 
of that “Judaeo-Christian ethic” to 
which they often refer, to keep the 
Huns and the Mongols out of 
Europe? I think there have been 
wars that have been important to 
win (from my own moral-cultural 
standpoint, true, but every one can 
only judge such things from his own 
standpoint, produced by a curious 
mixture of heredity, reason, feeling, 
and historical time and place; even 
the authors of Speak Truth to Power, 
though like all ultimatists they af 
fect a universal language, have in fact 
each arrived at the common conclu- 
sions they express by the same rela 
tivistic and even slightly fortuitous 
route). Such wars have involved a 
clash of radically different cultures, 
and such, I think, would be a war be 
tween the West and the Sovietized 
East. 

The essence of Soviet totalitarian 
ism, as of now-defunct Nazism, is, as 
Hannah Arendt pointed out in The 
Origins of Totalitarianism, to reduce 
the human individual to a statistical, 
predictable unit in a mass controlled 


by the rufers, as in a Pavlov ex- 
periment on conditioned reflexes, 
through terror, propaganda, and a 
subtle use of psychological and physi- 
cal pressure. The Communists have 
created in Russia a slave state which 
denies all the political and cultural 
gains of the last few centuries in the 
West. The authors minimize this, 
while not exactly denying it, by point- 
ing out that the West was just as bad 
in the early days of the industrial 
revolution. But this is simply not 
true—if only because in the darkest 
period of early British capitalism and 
colonialism, there were always ef- 
fective voices raised in protest, since 
the political system allowed for the 
expression of criticism and disagree- 
ment; and even if it were true, it 
would not be to the point now, since 
the question is of the present differ- 
ences between “our” and “their” so 
cial systems, not of the genesis of 
ours, or of excuses for the brutality 
of theirs. (Hitler was the victim of 
his own neurotic anxieties, which 
does not, in my opinion, make his 
extermination of six million Jews any 
the less atrocious.) 

What about pacifism as a strategy 
in the conflict with the Soviet world? 
Granted it would change things radi- 
cally, can we hope for the results the 
authors do? I think not. They mini- 
mize the danger from Communist 
expansionism by pointing out that 
the West in its youth was expansion- 
ist too, but, even granting a parallel 
(which in this case I do), the point 
once more is that today Communism 
is a young imperialism, hence dynam- 
ic and aggressive, while Western im- 
perialism is elderly, or at least 
middle-aged, hence either on the 
defensive (as France in North Africa 


and Indo-China) or else actually in 
retreat (England getting out of India, 
Egypt, Burma and Iran, and the 
Dutch giving up Indonesia). By mili- 
tary pressure plus propaganda plus 
dirty work by trained local Commu 
nist “parties” (commando units would 
be a more realistic description), Mos- 
cow in the last decade has brought 
into its periphery all of Eastern 
Europe and half of Asia. It took sev 
eral years of bloody fighting by the 
West merely to prevent the Commu- 
nists from invading the South Korean 
Republic. 

The authors evade, or are unaware 
of, another difficulty. The positive 
effects of a pacifist strategy can be 
gin only when it is adopted—accord 
ing to them, by majority sentiment 
But up to then, it can have only nega 
tive results, that is, it can only weak- 
en our preparation of armed force 
and our use, or threat to make use, of 
it. The bigger the pacifist minority 
(up to the time it is large enough to 
influence our foreign policy) the 
greater its value as a fifth column 
working in the interests of the enemy 
(though of course not as an agent and 
with completely different aims). 


Lenin faced this difficulty squarely 


with his policy of “revolutionary de 
featism,” so did Liebknecht with 
“The main enemy is at home.” Both 
believed that the gain to the Revolu 
tion would more than outweigh the 
temporary military victory of the 
other side. But our authors want to 
have their cake and eat it too. “His 
new commitment,” they write of the 
recruit to their cause, “does not mean 
that the United States unilaterally 
disarms tomorrow, nor that he should 
expect it to do so against the majority 
opinion of his fellow citizens. It 
means that another individual is freed 
from the demands of the arms race 

"In blunter terms, let the non 
pacifist majority carry on the burden 
and the responsibility of arming 
against the Soviet threat the 
moral onus of preparing the hydrogen 
bomb) until we are strong enough to 
take a new line; meanwhile, lie doggo 
behind the ramparts of force—alter 
all, it’s not our business. But precisely 
the issue on which I myself left the 
pacifist movement was the Berlin air 
lift: I couldn't see how as a pacifist 
I could support the airlift or even the 
presence of American troops in Ber- 
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lin, and yet I couldn't see how, as an 
enemy of tyranny, I could advocate 
the withdrawal of American troops, 
knowing the consequence would be 
the betrayal into the hands of the 
MVD of the people of Berlin, who 
had put up a gallant fight against 
Soviet domination since 1945—and 
are still doing so, thanks partly to the 
continued the United 
States Army 

Finally, I can’t share the hope of 
the authors that, if worst comes to 
worst and a pacifist America is occu- 
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ERE, in Speak Truth to Power, is 

the finest statement of the re 
ligious pacifist position in relation to 
war I have seen. Those who wrote it 
and who in their lives bear witness 
to it are serving their country and 
humanity. I read the pamphlet with 
a kind of spiritual nostalgia since it 
stated a position I personally held in 
World War I and for some time 
thereafter 

Today, however, I cannot accept 
the basic contention of the pamphlet 
that “a constructive program for 
peace” cannot be carried on “simul- 
taneously with a program for military 
defense.” If not, we are doomed to 
World War III. And the case against 
that war is not merely or chiefly its 
violence and brutality but its all but 
inevitable destruction of man’s life on 
this earth and certainly of his 
civilization. 

The authors of the pamphlet do, 
indeed, present a powerful indictment 
of war’s madness and a thoughtful ar- 
gument for a non-violent alternative 
to war. But they admit its political 
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pied by the Red Army, non-violent 
resistance would be as successful as it 
was when practiced by the Quakers 
and by Gandhi. In both these cases, 
the oppressor had an ethical tradi- 
tion, partly Christian and partly 
growing from the recent history of 
Western Europe, which put a high 
value on human life and which 
placed limits on the use of force by 
the state. The Communists have no 
such tradition, and so would not 
shrink from whatever measures of ex 
termination seemed necessary (any 


more than they did with their 
people in the forced-collectivization 
famine and the labor camps). 

My own position is described on 
page 33 of Speak Truth to Power: an 
“attempt to coexist without war and 
without resolving the conflict an 
indefinite armed truce in the hope 
that time will produce changed con 
ditions under which a more funda 
mental solution will be possible.” Not 
very dramatic, not very satisfactory, 
indeed, but about all I can see in 
the realm of the possible 
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inapplicability to our present situa 
tion when they say: 

“It is manifestly impossible for a 
democratic state to change its stand 
ard of values until a substantial num 
ber of its people first change theirs 
The government of the United States 
could not now begin to practice peace 
in the revolutionary terms of this 
pamphlet, for there is not the sub 
stantial support among the American 
people that would be required to 
sustain it.” But unless the American 
government can so act as to make 
World War III impossible, or in 
creasingly unlikely within the next 
few years, we are lost. Even granting 
the nobility of the pacifist alternative 
and its conceivable practicability in 
some future time (without the reser- 
vations | now hold), any conceivable 
minority who may bear witness to this 
faith will not persuade the govern- 
ment and people to accept it in time 
to avert war. Not unless disarmament 
is made universal 

In the last analysis, the Quakers 
escape the despair implicit in this 


solutions to world problems 


situation by falling back on their 
fundamental religious conviction in 
God's ordering “of the politics of 
eternity.” Their truth “fundamental! 
to the position which rejects reliance 
on the method of war is ultimately a 
religious perception, a belief that 
stands outside history.” 

I once shared that belief. It 
easier for me to share it because (in 
World War I) | was—and in retro 
spect am—convinced that there was 
for America a valid political alterna 
tive to war; namely a 
negotiated peace, pushed by an 
America outside the war. Nevertheless 
my faith was independent of that 
political belief. But as the years went 
on, | could not find in history 
dence adequate to support a faith 
“outside history” that if men, many 
or few, would for themselves refuse 
war's terrible violence God would 
take care of the result “in the politics 
of eternity.” Over and over in human 
history, and in ages back of history, 
good men at critical moments have 
had to accept as the best available al 
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ternative a dedicated cooperation 
with their fellows in violent defense, 
or quest, of justice and freedom. 

Ideally there was a far better way 
to free slaves than the terrible way 
of civil war, but the Northern abolli- 
tionist, lover of the Union, would 
have had to plead a very definite and 
specific religious faith in what God 
would do in order to excuse his fail- 
ure actively to support Lincoln in the 
years 1861-65. It was then too late for 
a valid political alternative. 

When one looks back on history, it 
is impossible to say with absolute cer 
tainty what might have been. But | 
am now convinced (as I was not in 
1935) that the willingness of Britain 
and France to use force to prevent 
Hitler's effective rearmament of Ger 
many and the stationing of troops on 
the Rhine would have checked the 
Nazi drive for conquest and might 
have prevented World War II. I am 
still of the opinion that Truman's ac- 
tion, with UN support, in resisting 
Communist aggression in Korea pre- 
vented further action by Communist 
imperialism of a sort to make World 
War III more likely. 


I do not agree with the authors of 
the pamphlet that our effort to con 


tain Soviet power by military strength 
has been a total failure or has of itself 
altogether prevented supplementary 


constructive approaches to peace. 
Without it and without the Marshall 
Plan, I believe that militant Com 
munism would have overrun Europe 
and today would be preparing for 
further conquest. I think that aware 
ness of the , eee of atomic war and 
pressure of the costs of preparing for 
it are largely responsible for the pres- 
ent Russian interest in peace. 

I am certain—-and here | suspect 
our authors might agree—that peace 
could not be assured by total sur 
render. The achievement of peace by 
submission to universal Communist 
imperialism would be followed by a 
dreadful war or series of wars pro 
voked by inevitable rivalries for pow 
er among our Communist masters 
Even if Americans were ready to prac- 
tice non-violent resistance at home, 
that readiness would not in the past 
have saved Berlin, or Western 
Europe, or the world’s hope of 
freedom. 

I admit a value in the pacifist wit- 
ness but in this our strange and ter- 
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rible world, progress toward justice, 
freedom, and even enduring peace 
has not been best furthered by those 
who make non-violence an absolute. 
On the records, I do not think that 
Gandhi's magnificently successful ap 
plication of non-volent resistance in 
India is to be justified in terms of a 
universal absolute but of its peculiar 
appropriateness to the situation he 
faced. In the situation faced by the 
Jews of the Warsaw Ghetto, their vio 
lent resistance, doomed to military de- 
feat, was an eternal inspiration to 
lovers of freedom. 

This over-emphasis on non-violence 
is, I suspect, responsible for the fail- 
ure of our authors to face adequately 
the degree to which Communism (not 
Communists as people) is the enemy 
of truth, freedom, and peace. We be 
lievers in democracy have often fallen 
short of our ideal and sometimes be- 
trayed it. We have not—as yet—by 
our acts, including our defensive re- 
armament—made virtue, as does Len- 
inist Communism, out of submission 
to dictatorial power and surrender of 
our minds to the police state. 

I now begin to hope that, at least 
in action, this Communism is being 
more rapidly modified than seemed 
likely just before Stalin's death. How- 
ever, we must still be on guard 
against wishful thinking. 


If the U.SS.R. should agree to 
properly controlled universal disarma- 
ment, the main reason would be con- 
viction that competitive co-existence 
is the only alternative to mutual ex- 
termination; that conflict must be 
transferred out of the realm of atomic 
war into the realm of ideology and 


contrasting political and economic sys 
tems. That conviction owes much to 
an America which, despite her blun 
ders, has practiced containment and 
spoken from military strength. Com 
munists would have _ interpreted 
unilateral disarmament merely as sur 
render. Long years of varying rela 
tions with Communists makes me 
certain of that. 

We have now to be on guard 
against the psychological, economic 
and political effects of our own de 
tensive militarism. We must have a 
better positive program for peace; a 
far better understanding of the mean 
ing of democracy and its potential 
strength; a far greater eagerness to dis 
cover effective alternatives to violence 
We shall have to cope with opposition 
to disarmament from large and pow 
erful groups which have vested inter 
ests in great arms and armies. Even 
if they do not admit it to themselves, 
the interests of these groups tend to 
make them find all kinds of obstacles 
to disarmament which they will ra 
tionalize in various terms. We must 
bear more effective witness to the 
truth that freedom can win far bette: 
in a disarmed world than when she 
feels constrained to carry an H-bomb 
in her hand. 

Nevertheless, in the political frame 
work in which the American govern 
ment and people are today com 
pelled to operate, the terrible risk of 
world war would be increased unless 
America could speak from military 
strength. We should save neither 
peace nor liberty—and even in the 
atomic age, peace without liberty 
would scarcely be preferable to 
death—by the only kind of unilateral! 
disarmament now politically think- 
able. That would be disarmament 
through weakness and despair. Dis 
armament to be valid must be 
universal. 

Valuable as the Quaker message 
may be as it comes to our minds and 
consciences, it does not by its own 
admission present an attainable polit 
ical policy. For those whose main 
concern it is to avert World War II! 
on conditions suitable to progress to 
ward lasting peace with freedom, the 
one great hope lies in negotiating 
universal and controlled disarmament 
from a position of military strength 
This is a necessity laid upon us by 
the nature of our times 
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HERE are many parts of the 

Quaker approach to world prob 
lems with which I personally agree 
and which are in full accord with the 
foreign policy platform of Americans 
for Democratic Action. Among them 
are: 


One—-Insistence that the contest 
with Communism, particularly in 
Asia and Africa, is conducted against 
the background of previous “im- 
perialism” by the white nations and 
that our cause is gravely imperiled 
by residual resentments against “colo- 
nialism” and against the white man’s 
arrogance toward the colored people 
Any pelicy which corrects and ex- 
piates past evils is both morally and 
politically correct and better than un 
due reliance on military force. As 
ADA’s 1955 platform declares: 


“We need a policy not of massive 
retaliation but of massive renovation 
We need a clearer view of the new 
place of Asia and Africa in world 
affairs, a more concrete and positive 
policy of opposition to surviving 
colonialism and racism. Only within 
such a context can programs of eco 
nomic aid effectively contribute to 
the development of common self-in- 
terest between ourselves and the other 
peoples of the world and provide us 
with the power needed to force a 
world-wide retreat of Communist 
totalitarianism.” 
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Two—Our negative attitude to 
ward our problems with Communism, 
our preoccupation with its evils and 
our frantic ferreting out of “sub 
versives” with little discrimination be 
tween genuine disloyalty and mere 
dissent, has lowered our prestige in 
the world and not aided us in the real 
contest. Happily the worst aspects of 
the psychosis known as “McCarthy 
ism” seem to be overcome in the 
present more sober mood of the na 
tion. ADA, however, like the Quaker 
approach, continues pledged “to un 
compromising defense of the in 
alienable rights of every American 
freedom of speech, of thought, of in 
quiry, and of dissent We believe 
that the impairment of these liberties 
on any level, be it national, state, or 
local, violates the principles of demox 
racy and saps the strength of a demo 
cratic society in its struggle against 
totalitarianism.’ 


Three—Any undue reliance on 
military weapons in general, and 
atomic weapons in particular, and the 
concomitant neglect of all political, 
economic, and moral policies which 
strengthen the unity and health of 
the non-Communist world, is a 
grave error against which all 
cratic forces marshal all 
strength 

We can not, however 
knowledge of the limits of 


demo 


must then 


allow our 


military 
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forces in the world community to 
persuade us to adopt the pacifist dis 
avowal of force as an end in 
Force is merely the u/tima 
political life. It cannot be disavowed 
even though effort must be 
made to keep it in its proper place 

Thus, holding that “American poli 
cy toward the Soviet bloc must remain 
based on the assumption that Soviet 
policy is hostile to all sources of power 
not amenable to its control” 
that “military weakness invites ag 
gression,” ADA favors the building of 
our armed strength. It maintains that 
“security without provocation must 
be our policy toward the Soviet bloc, 
but that we should be prepared to 
negotiate whenever there is rea 
sonable indication that the Soviet 
group is willing to join in a bona 
fide effort to dismantie some or al! 
of the barriers which now divide theu 
world and ours.” 

Our points of agreement with the 
Quaker proposals, particularly on 
policies which do not raise the ulti 
mate issue of the disavowa!l of force, 
cannot obscure the basi 
between pacifist and non-pacifist poli 
cies. This distinction would seem to 
be on the absolute disavowal of force 
by the pacifists 

But the difference between paci 
fism and non-pacifism actually is more 
profound than the question of the 
“violence.” 
ment makes this profounder distine 


itself 


rario ol 


every 


and 


distinction 


use of force o1 The docu 





tion quite clear. The Quaker attitude 
toward political questions puts “pow 
er” and “love” in contradiction to 
each other. This contradiction leaves 
out the whole problem of the attain- 
ment of justice. Justice may be the 
servant of love, and power may be the 
servant of justice. Every historic form 
of justice has been attained by some 
equilibrium of power. Force in the 
narrow sense may be an element in 
the arsenal of power, but power is 
wider than force. It includes all the 
vitalities of life by which men seck 
to accomplish their ends. 


Power is not evil. It may be put in 
the service of good ends. When the 
ends of men or nations conflict, the 
conflict may, of course, issue in 
violence. All sensible people will seek 
to avoid these violent conflicts 
whether on the national or inter 
national level. But only if one adopts 
the principle that it is better to suffer 
injustice than to resort to force can 
one wholly disavow the use of force 
It is possible, though not always ad 
visable, for individuals to suffer in 
justice rather than let the dispute 


come to an ultimate issue. But states 
men, responsible for values beyond 
their own life, do not have this op 
tion. They must seek for justice by 
an accommodation of interests and 
they must protect precious values by 
force if necessary. Even the terrors of 
a possible atomic conflict cannot dis 
engage them from such responsibili 
ties, though it must naturally make 
them very hesitant to use a form of 
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force which might mutual 


annihilation. 


spell 


Every emphasis on the new dimen 
sion of destructiveness in war does 
not seriously alter the problem of the 
statesman’s responsibility. It may per- 
suade him, in the words of President 
Eisenhower, that “in an atomic age 
there is no alternative to peace,” but 
it cannot persuade him to accept in 
justice or submission as the price of 
peace, particularly when the alterna 
tive is not between peace and war 
but between submission and the risk 
of war. We want our statesmen to be 
careful about that risk. But no na 
tion will choose present submission 
as the alternative for a future risk 
That is why pacifism remains an it 
relevance even in an atomic age. But 
this need not prompt us to disrespect 
for the Quaker witness. That witness 
is most impressive in the Quaker 
works of mercy, and least impressive 
in all the problems of the political 
order where power must be placed in 
the service of justice, and where on 
occasion force may be legitimate in 
the arsenal of power and justice 


HAVE read the modest, fearless 

proposals prepared for the Amer 
ican Friends Service Committee in its 
search for an alternative to violence 
among nations. 


Speak Truth to Power says in short, 
as I understand it, that so long as we 
base our culture and our hopes of in 
dividual and national safety on a 
military program, we are only has 
tening our own destruction and 
furthering the misery of the world. 
We alarm and arouse our enemies, 
wastefully divert our energies, be 
tray the basic principles of our re- 
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ligious beliefs, and invite our own 
destruction. 


They do not cite the examples 
which come most vividly to my own 
mind—our 150 years of oppression 
and exploitation of the American In- 
dians, the most recent chapter of 
which was written only recently; our 
slaughter of the people in Hiroshima, 
and the unnecessary destruction of 
the beautiful city of Dresden, among 
others. They do not mention our sins 
of boastfulness, nor remind us that 
all of our pomp of today and yester- 
day may yet be “one with Nineveh 
and Tyre.” 

The Quakers and the authors of 
this little pamphlet seem to think we 
would do better to turn our eyes to 
ward creation instead of destruction. 
They think our energies might well 
be spent in furthering freedom of 
thought and expression and in offer 
ing our skills and resources to great 
programs of technical and economik 
assistance to weaker nations. We, 
with our vast food stockpiles, might 
do more about the hungry peoples 
who constitute more than half the 
population of our earth. 


The editor of The Progressive 
wants to know what I think about 
this proposal. Well, of course I agree 
with it. What else can an intelligent 
man do but endorse such a program? 
What more horrible sight can there 
be than men marching in parade 
proudly bearing instruments designed 
for the destruction of other human be 
ings while the bands play gay and 
sprightly music? 

But while we are all pacifists at 
heart, while we all dread the form 
that future wars will take, while we 
long for the comforts and pleasures 
of peace, we are all belligerent, too 
We are for war as soon as the attack 
hits us. And we continue to prepare 
our defenses against the war the other 
fellow is going to start! Always “the 
other fellow.” 

The ostensible reason for the pur 
suit of more destructive military 
weapons by our government is the 
malignancy of an inside group of 
fellow human beings in Russia who 
seem to us to be very bad indeed. 
Yet, we are obliged to assume that 
there is no badness in them we our 
selves haven't thought of, and no 
goodness in us of which they would 
not be capable, if rightly motivated 
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For they are human beings, and about 
the regularity of the behavior of hu 
man beings there now is a consider- 
able stock of pretty reliable scientific 
information. 


We know that vicious personal at 
tacks and magnified distrust of fellow 
citizens are the very stuff of which 
self-destruction, national destruction, 
and world destruction are made. They 
are akin to the psycho-pathology—as 
of the leaders of Russian 
Communism. They are akin to the 
psychopathology of millions of Amet 
ican and South African citizens 
whose phobia of contact and brother 
relations with persons of somewhat 
more pigmented skins than ours is 
more than hysterical; it is positively 
paranoid 

We all know the Quakers are right, 
the Quakers and Jesus and Micah and 
Isaiah I] and Zoroaster and Buddha 
and Gandhi and Confucius and Plato 
and Socrates. Our intelligence tells 
us they are right. But the voice of the 
intelligence is soft and weak, «aid 
Freud. It is drowned out by the roa: 


we see it 


of fear. It is ignored by the voice of 
desire. It is contradicted by the voice 
of shame. It is hissed away by hate, 
and extinguished by anger. Most of 
all it is silenced by ignorance. The 
world is so big and there are so many 
things we don't know 
another 

But, Freud added, the voice of the 
intelligence is persistent. It has the 
qualities of eternity. The tumult and 
the shouting die, the captains and the 
kings depart; thought remains. No 
great nation has ever put its confi 
dence in thought; steel has always 
been preferred. Perhaps that is only 
because our earth is young, our civil 
ization still green. But we are older 
now, and should be wiser. The fate 
ful question of the human species, 


about one 


Freud, seems to be 
we can master our instincts 


and = self-destruction 


said Sigmund 
whethet 


of aggression 


Men have brought their powers of 
subduing the forces of nature to such 
a pitch that by using them they could 
now very easily exterminate one an 
But, he added, 
didn't 


other to the last man 
we may yet expect——he 
“hope”—that the other of the two 
“heavenly forces,” eternal Eros, the 
Greek god of love, will put forth his 
strength so as to maintain himself 
alongside of his equally immortal 
adversary 


The Freud 


tended as poetry or 


Say 


words of were not in 
as religion, but 
theory 
the 


use the word love in their professional 


as scientily Yet psychiatrists 


are almost only scientists who 


work without embarrassment or apol 
ORY 
atric 


Love is the touchstone of psychi 
treatment. Psychiatrists believe, 
with almost religious fervor, that it 
used 


can be fostered, extended, and 


to subjugate hate, and thus cure dis 


ease. They see this happen, day after 
day, as they work with their patients 
But the work of psychiatrists is, for 
the most part, confined to individuals 
already driven to despair. Ministers 
and editors, on the other hand, have 
large audiences of thoughtful people 
whose minds are calmer and more 
ordered. Hence they are in a position 
to rise up like prophets in Israel and 
give us hope and direction. But 
can do this only if they see clearly 
that hate is the enemy, not any par 
ticular country; that 
is in us all, not just in Communists 
and that the hope of the world is 
really love, not nuclear energy. This, 
I assume, is what the Ouakers seek 
to implement by their 
proposals 


they 


destruc tiveness 


courageous 
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GEORGE KENNAN 


§ ms STUDY of the Friends Service 
Committee, Speak Truth to Pow 
er, is a serious and commendable 
contribution to thinking about prob 
lems of national policy: moderate, 
rounded, and well-written. It deserves 
both attention and response. 

It is not easy to bring one’s self to 
take issue with this document. It re 
flects so much generosity and human 
ity and charity; it embraces so much 
that is true; the outlook it presents 
is 80 clearly preferable to the opposite 
extreme of political thought against 
which it inveighs; one fears to weaken 
the abundant truth that is in it and 
to reduce the beneficial influence it is 
bound to exert. Yet there are several 
points in this appealing document 
that cannot be allowed to pass with 
out comment. Their importance is 
great; the danger of mis 
understanding about them is too 
far-reaching. 


The Friends deal at length with 
what they call the policy of contain 
ment. They equate this term with 
“the military part of American poli- 
cy.” Since I must acknowledge guilt 
as being one of the first, if not the 
first, to use this term in relation to 
the problem of Soviet power, | feel 
some uneasiness lest the Friends and 
their readers mistake what the pam 
phiet sees as the “policy of contain 
ment” for my own view 


too 
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When I used the term “contain 
ment,” in an article written in 1946, 
1 did not think of it primarily in 
military terms. I viewed the problem 
as only in very small measure a mili 
tary one. | was aware that the expan 
sion of Soviet power had not taken 
place, up to that time, by aggressive 
military actions nor, indeed, by any 
military actions other than those to 
which we Americans had given our 
sanction. I did not suspect the Soviet 
leaders of any desire or intention to 
launch aggressive military actions 
across international frontiers in the 
foreseeable future. What I was con 
cerned for was that the Western 
powers should not give up anything 
more—in the diplomatic sense—for 
nothing; and that we Americans, in 
particular, should not stand idly by 
and see any further peoples succumb 
to their own Communist minorities 
simply for lack of some sort of tem- 
porary support from us that would 
be within the bounds of propriety 
and of our own resources. I did not 
want people to take a despairing and 
dramatic view of Soviet-American re- 
lations, as many were then inclined 
to do. The Marshall Plan was en- 
tirely in accord with this concept, the 
Atlantic Pact partly so. I say these 
things to emphasize the point, which 
seems to me highly relevant to the 
Friends’ discussion, that it was pos- 


sible to be in favor of containment 
without seeing this as a military 
problem or losing one’s self in the 
illusory mathematics of destruction 

The Friends appear to believe that 
the Soviet-American conflict came 
into existence only in 1945, and that 
it was occasioned by certain mutual 
“suspicions.” One gathers that they 
regard these suspicions as unwar 
ranted, unnecessary, without basis in 
fact, like Othello’s suspicions of Des 
demona. Soviet-American differences, 
in other words, were only the product 
of misunderstanding. I know of no 
error capable of inflicting a more 
dismal sense of frustration on anyone 
to whom it has fallen to attempt to 
explain Soviet realities to the Amer 
ican mind. Things are not that sim 
ple. Do the Friends, one wonders 
deny that suspicions ever have valid 
ity? Do they hold that never do 
people hold intentions dangerous 
and really unacceptable to other 
people? Is it not conceivable that 
there should sometimes exist genuine 
conflicts of power and interest-—no 
less tragic for the fact that they are 
real and not imagined? 

How can one speak of suspicion 
when dealing with Soviet relations 
with a bourgeois country? The term 
has no application to a relationship 
of antagonism. The enemy is ipso 
facto presumed to intend the worst 
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Suspicion can relate only to someone 
who pretends that his intentions are 
not hostile. But in the era of Lenin 
and Stalin this was not even seriously 
pretended. The Russian Communists 
of that earlier period never concealed 
their convictions that people like the 
authors of the Friends’ pamphlet, and 
their readers, and myself, were really 
very bad and undesirable people, 
from whom no good could come. In 
their book, we were incapable of 
being right or useful. Our strivings 
could bring only misfortune and sul- 
fering to others. We were, therefore, 
to.be combatted, disarmed, and ren- 
dered helpless by whatever means 
were at hand; and wherever real 
power was in the hands of right 
thinking Communists, this meant im 
prisonment or death. They were not 
merely suspected of holding such 
views and intentions. They held 
them. They said so on innumerable 
occasions. 


I find this nothing to be taken 
tragically. It is forty years since the 
Communists came to power in Russia. 
The original revolutionary genera- 
tion has almost died out. Both theory 
and practice are now undergoing that 
process of mellowing that has over- 
taken, sooner or later, all great hu- 
man antagonisms. But this is a latter- 
day development. The regime of 
Joseph Stalin was distinguished pre- 
cisely by the fact that it resisted this 
change—violently, stubbornly, and 
too long. And it is to the peak of the 
Stalin era that the Friends relate their 
theory of Soviet-American antagon- 
ism arising from misunderstanding 
and suspicion. 


Throughout these recent years the 
most dangerous element in Soviet- 
American relations has actually been 
not the theoretical antagonism but 


another factor which is no less real 
and no more a figment of the sus- 
picious mind. This is the fact that by 
the operations of World War II the 
Allies shattered German and Japanese 
power throughout great areas—and 
strategically very important areas 

of the world’s surface, before there 
was any agreement as to what should 
replace it. To both, it has appeared 
dangerous—and not without reason— 
that these vacuums should be filled 
by the dominant political and mili 
tary influence of the other party. Here 
is the basic question of the Soviet. 
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American conflict: who shall have 
dominant influence over the military 
resources of the areas formerly under 
the control of the Germans and 
Japanese? Solve that question to the 
general satisfaction of both sides, and 
more will have been accomplished 
than by all the aid programs together 
to cause Soviet-American tension to 
take its place alongside the many 
historical antagonisms which—once 
the source of dangerous and dramatic 
conflict—now cause no loss of sleep 
to the friends of peace. 

The words of the Friends show no 
awareness of this reality. To them, the 
spread of Communism is solely a 
function of American short-sighted. 
ness and heavy-handedness. To sup- 
port this extremism they adduce an 
exaggerated and over-simplified pic- 
ture of Communist success. “The in- 
fluence of the Soviet Union, and the 
appeal of its Communist doctrines,” 
we are told, “have grown steadily 
since the end of World War II.” Does 
this statement not require a great 
deal of qualification? | am not aware 
of any place in Europe where Soviet 
influence is greater now than it was 
when hostilities came to an end; and 
I could name a number of very im 
portant areas where it is less 

It is plain today that Marxism- 
Leninism, a doctrine conceived to pet 
tain to the industrial proletariat of 
the advanced countries of the West, 
has failed utterly—after forty years 
of the Soviet example—to commend 
itself to the western labor movement; 
and its success among the intelligent- 
sia in the West is now confined large- 
ly to the two last strongholds of 
France and Italy. In Asia there has 
been, since 1945, a significant spread 


of Mao’s influence, not Moscow's, in 
areas formerly controlled by the 
Japanese; and a vague, highly ina 
curate image otf Communism has un 
questionably become attractive to 
many millions of Asian people to 
whose economic condition Marxism 
itself had almost no relevance. These 
facts, while disquieting, hardly sup 
port the picture the Friends paint 

The Friends speak as though it 
were only ourselves that we were ai 
tempting to save by our policies visa 
vis the Soviet Union. Let us remem 
ber that what is at stake here in th 
first instance is the safety and well 
being not of ourselves but of others 
We could purchase a longer and more 
important respite tor ourselves than 
many suppose, if we were prepared 
to desist from “containment” 
abandon others to the good graces ol! 
Communist power. The Friends, | 
fear, see no great importance in this 
question. One gains the impression 
that they equate Soviet power with 
American in its imiquities 
they see it, are blind, heavy-handed, 
onerous; there is nothing to choos 
between them. This is a vital point; 
for if modern totalitarianism is actu 
ally no more horrible than modern 
American democracy, the rationale olf 
recent American foreign policy does 
indeed break down at many 
Admittedly, the differences between 
the one and the other are dillerences 
of degree. But are they unimportant? 
Ask the Estonians, Ask the 
tants of East Berlin and of the East 
ern Zone of Germany 

In certain ways, the Friends 
intensely preoccupied with our obli 
gation We Americans, it 
seems, have all the poverty and misery 


and 


both, a 
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and backwardness of the world on our 
consciences, We must not rest until we 
have brought our standard of living 
to a level with that of men every- 
where. But the origin of the present 
disparity in living standards is, we 
must infer, not to be inquired into. 
The possibility that our state of ma- 
terial abundance might have some- 
thing to do with such qualities as 
thrift and tolerance and the capacity 
for orderly government apparently 
have no relevance. Had we Americans 
been a violent, disorderly, and lazy 
people and remained poor and back- 
ward (by which I do not mean to 
infer that this is always the cause of 
poverty and backwardness), then 
one must suppose—this obligation on 
our part to come to the assistance of 
others would not exist: then we, for 
our part, would be entitled to hold 
ourselves out as morally superior to 
the more prosperous peoples and to 
reproach them with materialism and 
imperialistic designs while we grudg 
ingly accept the fruits of their bene- 
ficence. As it is, we being comfort 
able, it is our duty to save others from 
want. But under no circumstances are 
we to protect them from oppression, 
or subjugation or even genocide 

I have deep misgivings about this 
philosophy of moral responsibility on 
our part for seeing that men are made 
materially prosperous everywhere 
Economic conditions are intimately 
bound up with political conditions, 
with customs and traditions, with at 
titudes, with resources, with popula 
tion pressures, with a thousand things 
other than just the techniques and 
machines that we can bring. Only in 
tiny measure are the real efforts of 
our altruism ours to shape. To accept 
this vast moral responsibility when we 
lack the power to determine the re 
sults seems to me an approach bound 
to lead, in the end, to a great bewil 
derment and embitterment of the 
American people in their outlook on 
the outside world, and to encourage 
precisely those tendencies that cause 
the Friends, and not only the Friends, 
such great concern, 

So much for the questions of con 
temporary international affairs. Let 
me conclude with a word about the 
basic philosophy on which the 
Friends’ view is based. 

The Friends do not believe in vio 
lence. They feel that the United 
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States ought to renounce the use of 
it, actual or potential, in the conduct 
of its international affairs. 

The Friends are not alone in this 
dislike of violence. They are not alone 
even in their belief that it can serve 
nO positive purpose. 

But whoever supposed that positive 
purposes are the only ones that have 
to be served in this earthly existence? 
We human beings are not that rich, 
or that fortunate, or that pure. We 
run around, each of us, encumbered 
with a side of our natures—the 
demonic side—which is not at all 
pleasant, wholly unamenable to rea- 
son, capable of great destructiveness, 
and extremely persistent. It manifests 
iself in us individually and collec- 
tively. Ultimately, it can be re 
strained only by some form of force. 
Violence is the tribute we pay to ori- 
ginal sin. Everyone pays it, one way 
or another. Even the saintly person 
pays it, in the violence he does to his 
physical and emotional make-up in 
order to be as he is. 





Of course, the necessity for violence 
is a sorry one, humiliating if you 
will; and those who look to violence 
to produce glorious and happy results 
are profoundly wrong. It is a sad 
device—a sort of bankruptcy pro 
ceeding—of which the best that can 
be said or hoped is that if it were not 
invoked things might be worse still. 
But these limitations render it none 
the less necessary in certain situations; 
and the existence and recurrence of 
such situations is something assured 
by the nature of the human race. 

The Friends must be aware that 


the principle of non-violence cannot 
stop at the level of international af.- 
fairs. There is no significant line of 
division between violence across inter- 
national frontiers and violence within 
them. Whoever says “no violence” in 
international affairs says “no vio- 
lence” in the political process gen 
erally. But whoever says “no vio 
lence” in politics says no violence in 
the family and the tribe, out of which 
all political forms and processes have 
evolved. And then one gets immedi- 
ately into the dilemmas of parental 
authority and of criminality. What 
does one do with self-destructive evil 
on the part of those too young to com- 
prehend its consequences? And what 
does one do with vicious and intrac- 
table evil? What does one do with the 
evil that threatens the lives and safe- 
ty of third persons? Such things exist. 
There is much in human nature that 
is dangerous and intolerable to civil- 
ized conditions, but will yield only to 
force. Whoever doubts this, let him 
observe the behavior of people in 
moments of great social disaster, when 
the bonds of authority are loosened; 
let him see how quickly, then, the 
ghouls and looters and mischief-mak- 
ers rise out of nowhere and set about 
their business; and let him try to han- 
dle these people without violence. 

It is idle to suppose that just be 
cause we human beings have our re 
deeming qualities and our moments 
of transcendent greatness, we are 
“nice people.” We are not. There 
are many times and situations when 
we require restraint. The problem, 
therefore, is not whether force is to 
be exerted, but how; and this applies 
in the individual, the family, the na 
tion, and the world community. If it 
be invoked reluctantly, without illu 
sions, without enthusiasm, and by 
those who cannot avoid responsibility 
for the consequences if it is not ex 
erted at all; and if it then be applied 
with restraint, without self-righteous- 
ness, without cruelty, with an aware 
ness of the relativity of all moral 
values;—then things will tend to be 
less unfortunate than if it had not 
been invoked at all. 

It would be a luxury, admittedly, to 
be able to dispense with violence. But 
this is a luxury which man, in his 
present state, cannot permit himself. 
He is not that good. His responsibility 
is not that small. 
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PACE limitations preclude the 

point by point response each of 
these thoughtful critiques deserves. 
We have chosen therefore to respond 
to those major criticisms which enable 
us to set in sharpest relief the differ 
ences between the non pacifist and 
the pacifist approaches to the prob- 
lem of conflict. This results in un 
equal treatment of the various argu 
ments and will not be entirely satis- 
fying to our individual critics but 
we hope will provide a broad clari 
fication of our views 


KARL MENNINGER 


To Karl Menninger we say simply, 
Amen. 
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REPLY TO 


THE CRITICS 


By STEPHEN CARY AND 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


Reinhold Niebuhr charges that we 
assume power is evil, that we place 
it in contradiction to love, and thus 
leave out the whole problem of the 
attainment of justice. The difficulty 
lies in the meaning that is given to 
the word “power.” Generally power 
is simply the ability to achieve pur 
pose: in Niebuhr’s phrase “all the 
vitalities of life by which men seek 
to accomplish their ends.” Power in 
this sense is certainly not evil 


Our attack on power is on that con 
cept of power which in a much more 
narrowly defined sense has come to 
dominate our time and stands at the 
center of organization for modern 
war: Power as the ability to injure, 
to destroy. When the discussion turns 


ROBERT PICKUS 


to war it is this limited conception of 
power, this single “vitality” that 
phrases like “use of force” and “mili 
tary power” cover We would do well 
to follow Camus’ prescription for clat 
ity and refuse to let the vague ab 
straction mask the harsh reality; 
refuse to say of the man condemned 
to death: “He's going to pay his debt 
to society,” but rather “They're going 
to cut his head off.” 

Power as the ability to 
stands at the heart of 
foreign policy which is based on the 
belief that the achievement of peace 
and the defense of freedom depend 
on our ability to cause pain to other 
men 


injure 


oul present 


Can this conception of power which 
is central to organization for modern 
war be the servant of justice? We 
think not. War's necessity is terrible; 


ly 
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it leaves no room for justice. To be 
just, power must discriminate be 
tween guilty and innocent. War does 
not. To serve justice it must be con 
trollable. But once war is released, 
its course and its results lie almost 
wholly beyond the compass of those 
who seek to make it the servant of 
their ends. We think that justice will 
always be lost when power is re 
leased in the indiscriminate, uncon 
trolled violence of war 

Speak Truth to Power is vitally 
concerned with the problem of jus 
tice. Niebuhr may disagree with the 
pamphlet’s position that “from now 
on peace will not be for the strong, 
but for the just, and further, that 
there will neither be peace unul men 
learn to be just, nor justice until men 
determine to renounce violence.” He 
may disagree, but he cannot charge 
that the problem is ignored simply 
because we reject the idea that mo 
dern war can be the instrument ol 
justice. 

This rejection does not of course 
release us from the dilemma. We 
must still resist evil, seek to preserve 
our values, face the fact of conflict 
This will require power, but a con 
ception of power appropriate to our 
purposes and our times. We must 
look deeper for it than Niebuhr has 
in his criticism, for what is needed 
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is not further development of the 
power to kill, but further search for 
the power to change. 


Niebuhr suggests that the Quaker 
position implies submission. What 
does he mean by the word? Did 
Gandhi “submit” to the British, or 
Rabbi Beck to the Nazis? Or to state 
it even more sharply, did Jesus “sub- 
mit” to the powers of his time? If sub 
mission means the refusal to retaliate 
in kind, pacifism is submission. If 
submission means the rejection of all 
force, the supine acceptance of evil, 
then pacifism, at least as the term is 
used in Speak Truth to Power, is cer 
tainly not submission. 


Gandhi, for example, both used 
force and recognized the realities ol 
power in achieving results, but he 
rejected “power” in the sense of 
ability to injure, as immoral and 
inappropriate to his purpose. 

Every pacifist is or ought to be 
grateful to Niebuhr for forcing a 
clarification of tle thinking of the 
pre-World War I pacifism to which 
he himself adhered. That clarifica 
tion has taken place, but he seems 
largely unaware of it. The emphasis 
in Speak Truth to Power is not on 
“non-resistance” and spiritual purity, 
however important the distinctive 
contribution of those who hold this 
position. Speak Truth to Power does 
not avoid the brute fact of conflict, 
but asks: can our capacity for 
thought, imagination, and self-aware- 
ness devise no better response than 
preparation for atomic war? The 
study finds in man’s experience in 
other areas of human conflict the 
dim outline of an approach which 
neither kills nor submits. 


Niebuhr argues that although in- 
dividuals may choose to accept justice 
rather than resort to force, this option 
is not open to statesmen, who “are 
responsible for values beyond their 
own lives” and have an obligation to 
“protect” them “by force if necessary.” 
We refrain from commenting on the 
extremity of our predicament if only 
“statesmen” are responsible for our 
values in order to focus on the viola- 
tion of Camus’ Principle for Clarity 
involved in this argument. Here too 
the abstraction masks the reality. The 
real choice behind Niebuhr's phrase: 
“suffer injustice rather than resort 
to force” is whether to suffer injustice 
or to inflict it. For when war is in 


volved the equivalent phrase for “re 
sort to force” is “inflict injustice.” 
Our position is frankly that it is bet 
ter to suffer injustice (we do not 
say submit) rather than inflict it. 


As to the “protection” modern war 
affords democratic values: that is just 
what the debate is about. We deny 
that modern war can protect the 
values central to our heritage. To 
prosecute modern war or to organize 
for its prosecution is not to protect 
democratic values but to become 
collaborators in their destruction. 


Niebuhr, unlike some of our othe 
critics, faces squarely the fact that a 
war “that might spell mutual anni 
hilation” may be the outcome of the 
course he recommends. He does not 
argue very hard here, or anywhere 
else to our knowledge, that this in 
fact is not the likely outcome. His de 
fense is a defense of just such a war 
Waging it would be, he says, a “lesser 
evil.” We simply cannot see how the 
annihilation of the human race can 
possibly be considered either a ration 
al political objective or a “lesser evil.” 

When judging the morality of the 
view “no world is better than one 
dominated by Communism” more is 
involved than a determination that 
life on the basis of submission would 
not be worthwhile. What is also in 
volved is a willingness to inflict lim 
itless suffering on millions of human 
beings, to participate in the extinc 
tion of civilization. This is the doc 
trine that any means are justified for 
an objective / choose. If this is Com 
munist doctrine—and in a real degree 
it is—then where is the moral gain in 
our embracing it? We do not believe 
there is any moral justification for 
such action, whether on the part of 
individuals or governments 


GEORGE KENNAN 


Our fundamental disagreement 
with George Kennan lies in our as- 
sessment of the nature of a modern 
commitment to war or organization 
for war. He shares with Friends a 
recognition of the importance of an 
inner non-compliance with the de 
mands of war, but thinks to attain 
it not by a refusal to rely on violence, 
but by maintaining detachment while 
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engaged in its use. He expects to 
employ violence while escaping its 
petrifying influence, ultimately to 
base our policy on it while prevent- 
ing its demands from shaping our 
purposes. 

There is a kind of nobility in 
Kennan’s stance and statement. There 
is none in the reality that is the 
result of his policy. For violence is 
as pitiless to those who possess it as 
it is to those suffer under it. 
A soul or a nation which enters its 
province will not escape. Kennan 
thinks to escape 


who 


We think him wrong in his assump 
tion of man’s ability to control the or 
ganized mass violence of war. We find 
his own work of aid in proving our 
case. In an important book (Ameri 
can Diplomacy, 1900-1950) he surveys 
our recent history and documents the 
terrible cost of our persistent failure 
to achieve a calm, rational, limited 
use of war as an instrument of na 
tional power. 

On what does he base his assump 
tion that this failure is not implicit 
in the process? Not, by his own ad 
mission, on our past history, certainly 
not by some distinction between our 
past and our present situations. He 
recognizes that total war is a relatively 
new concept and that it poses addi 
tional obstacles to the approach he 
recommends. 

Speak Truth to Power attempts to 
examine these difficulties. Its authors 
believe that modern war is different 
from its past, not simply because of 
its atomic dimension, but primarily 
because of its total nature, its engulf 
ing impact on the whole framework 
of our society and character. We sur 
veyed this impact and concluded that 
modern war whatever its past - 
cannot serve as an instrument for 
achieving our purpose. Once we com 
mit ourselves to the ultimate use of 
violence, its demands efface all con 
ception of purpose and goal. No man 
or nation stands outside the process 
or controls its course. War and or 
ganization for war have their own 
logic, their own direction. It is not 
a means, but an end. No institution 
is large enough or firmly enough 
based to contain it. This is the tidal 
wave on which Kenfian thinks to 
impose reason and moderation 

His views here are wholly at odds 
with the prudence, restraint, and the 
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recognition of men’s limitations that 
generally characterize his thought. We 
share his perception of the immense 
complexity of seeking to improve the 
material conditions of men’s lives 

though we doubt that peculiarly 
American virtues account for our for 
tunate circumstances. Friends have 
worked too hard and too long at the 
task not to appreciate how much 
more than money, technique, and ma 
chines are involved. Even with the 
most sensitive personnel, and the 
deepest identity between helper and 
helped, it is only in limited measure 
that the real effects of our altruism 
are “ours to shape.” Kennan therelore 
warns against the easy acceptance ol 
this “vast moral responsibility when 
we lack the power to determine the re 
sults.” If inability to control the out 
come of our efforts is a warning signa! 
for our attempts to aid, how much 
more should it be so for our attempts 
to injure. How much greater and ir 


reversible are the demands of a com 
mitment to violence 


Kennan in another book bids us 
be gardeners, not mechanics, in our 
approach to international! affairs. We 
must, he says, “come to think of the 
development of international life as 
an organic, not a mechanical process.” 


Yet his whole approach to war and 
organization for war is that of the 
mechanic. He regards war as a tool 
which can be used badly or well. We 
can, he implies, apply it or lay it aside 
at will. In our examination it is no 
tool, but a vise which, once entered, 
shapes us. We, too, regard the devel 
opment of international life as a pro 
cess and point out that it is one 
intimately related to our national 
life. What do we plant when we so 
shape our nation that its definition 
becomes, finally, an instrument for 
waging war? What can the inculcation 
of hatred and fear—-whatever propi 
tiatory words are said over the pro 
cess——hope to reap either nationally 


or internationally? When has a na 


tion organized for modern war with 
out a degree of hatred and fear that 
approximates Orwell's 
hate’? 


“two minute 


We find in Kennan’s own experi 
ence a disturbing example of the 
way in which a limited commitment 
to organized mass violence soon over 
takes those who would control it. He 
states that in his enunciation of a 
policy of containment he viewed the 
problem as “only in very small meas 
ure a military one.” He 
was possible to be in favor of contain 
ment without seeing this as a military 
problem or losing one’s self in the 
illusory mathematics of destruction.’ 
Of course it was. Kennan never in 
tended that containment should be 
engulfed by military considerations 
But does he suggest that this has not 
in fact happened? A significant por 
tion of his own energies in the past 
two years gone into warning 
of the dangers of an overemphasis 
on the military, deploring the at 
tempt to achieve total security, and 
attacking the results of a widespread 
and pervasive fear that 
our country 


We do that Kennan’s 
attempt to cultivate a detached, sub 
jective attitude will seriously qualify 
the course of the near absolute real 
ity: modern We find his view 
of the meaning and effect of a com 
mitment to war wholly unrealistic 
He urges that “it be invoked reluct 
antly, without illusions, 
enthusiasm, 


insists “it 


have 


dominates 


not believe 


wal 


without 
and then applied 
with restraint, without self-righteous 
ness, without cruelty, with awareness 
of the relativity of all 

Under modern 
never has been. It never will be. To 
Men not that 
They do not become better 
through systematic cultivation of the 
evil that is in them, whatever 
framework of moderation 
straint meant to 
process 


moral values 


conditions it 
use his phrase are 
good 


the 
and re 


that is 


enclose the 


Kennan charges us with failure to 
recognize the reality of conflict with 


the Soviet Union. There is one ele 


ment in the tradition of peacemaking 


that places so much emphasis on 
reconciliation that the fact of conflict 
tends to be ignored. This is not the 
approach of Speak Truth to Power 
The focus is on 


problem of conflict. It is recognized as 


study's central 


the 
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the dominant problem of the Twen 
tieth Century. Speak Truth to Power 
seeks a better way to deal with it. 
Kennan is right in his criticism 
of the word “suspicion.” Soviet-Amieri- 
can conflict clearly has a more sub- 
stantial base than “suspicion and 
misunderstanding.” This description 
used in an early chapter of Speak 
Truth to Power may be at fault, but 
surely not the whole study. Far from 


minimizing the conflict, or implying 
that it “only came into existence in 
1945,” an entire chapter is devoted 
to exploring the roots of the conflict 
There is no denial of its tragic reality, 
but an attempt to understand its 
genesis and meaning. This examina 
tion finds ample ground for hostility 
on both sides. We, too, recognize 
the importance of the German prob- 
lem and, in prescribing next steps 
to relieve the tension, have persistent- 
ly sought for a solution to it which 
would satisfy both sides, but doubt 
that the resolution of the conflict 
will result from the solution of any 
one or any dozen particular tensions 
Its roots are too deep. What is at 
stake here is an attitude toward the 
power struggle itself and the immense 
paraphernalia of modern war that 
sustains it. That is why, despite our 
hopes, we feel no great confidence 
in the present lessening of tensions 

There is Russia and there is Ameri 
ca. Yes. And there is genuine conflict 
-so deep that one of our leading 
theologians is willing to contemplate 
mutual annihilation as its possible 
outcome. But must these be the limits 
of our horizon? Is there no ground 
beyond them which offers more ade- 
quate basis for choice? Even within 
America’s value framework is it not 
true that the problem in our time 
is wider, not simply totalitarianism 
in the Soviet Union and political 
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suppression in Estonia, but a main 
drift in our time: the cult of violence, 
the denial of the spirit in man, the 
subjection of the individual to the 
state? Is not our central problem 
the maintenance of responsibility be- 
tween men, and is it not wiser to 
approach the realities of the Soviet- 
American power struggle in this 
larger context? 


We seek a way out of the dilemma. 
This accounts for our approach to 
the difference between Soviet Com- 
munism and American democracy. 
We do not deny the difference or 
count it unimportant. What we do 
refuse to do is regard the difference 
as Static and base our entire approach 
to the future on it. Rather we try 
with some care to identify it, and 
in the course of our examination 
come to the conclusion that man’s 
evil is not geographically divisible, 
and that the attempt to so treat it 
by waging war geographically does 
not reduce the world’s supply of evil, 
despite all the high sounding moral 
slogans that accompany the efforts. 
We reject the devil theory. We insist 
that the disease of self-righteousness 
is fatal to peacemaking. Though we 
disagree regarding changes necessary 
in American attitudes, we can all 
agree that important changes in So- 
viet philosophy and objectives must 
occur. But how can these be brought 
about? By asserting our moral su- 
periority at the conference table or 
on the battlefield? We think not. 
We think that if progress is to be 
made toward genuine peace, men 
must meet as equals, sharing a com 
mon guilt and a common nobility. 

This does not mean that the two 
systems of social organization are 
equally good or equally bad, our 
critics charge us with suggesting. 
Speak Truth to Power clearly recog 
nizes the sense in which there is a 
moral basis of the conflict, but it has 
a different, and we think clearer, view 
of the extent to which the West is 
responsible for the development of 
totalitarianism and infected with its 
evils. It also has a different view of 
what happens to the democratic West 
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when it undertakes to deal with Com- 
munism in power terms. 

Whatever the source of evil in 
Man, it is there and it must be dealt 
with. How? Do we train our young 
men in its attitudes and techniques? 
Do you shape your society funda- 
mentally in answer to its demands? 
Or do we seek to extricate ourselves 
from its bondage? 

Kennan is right that a rejection 
of violence in international affairs 
involves changed attitudes toward 
the whole pattern of our life in so- 
ciety, but he is far more of an ab- 
solutist than we. To him there ap 
pears to be no important difference 
between a police force and an army, 
no difference between disciplining 
a child and destroying a city. There 
is to us. Moreover, in almost ‘all the 
other areas of human conflict we 
have come far in understanding the 
futility and self-defeating nature of 
reliance on violence. The two areas 
Kennan names, child rearing and 
society's response to crime, far from 
posing insuperable problems, are out 
standing examples of our progress 
Only in the crucial area of war do 
we remain wholly hypnotized by the 
apparent “effectiveness” of violence 


The other side of our response to 
Kennan’s recognition of the pervasive 
meaning of our rejection of violence 
is a more realistic appreciation of 


man’s unregenerate nature and his 
history. We are largely rid of slavery, 
but man’s exploitation of man re 
mains. Is it so difficult to conceive 
man, still nasty to his neighbors, on 
occasion beating his wife, but react 
ing with horror to the suggestion 
that he jump into a plane and des- 
troy half a million people? Our prob 
lem lies in the ironic fact that today 
the general rule is just the opposite 


It is important to recognize that 
man is capable of great evil as well as 
great good. If some restraint on the 
evil potential in man’s nature is nec 
essary, it does not follow that injury 
or the fear of it is the only workable 
restraint. We have learned that re 
straints can be built into the indi 
vidual personality and into the pro 
cesses of organized communities and, 
most important, that the negative re 
straints of injury and fear, with a 
terrible logic demonstrated in a 
thousand prisons, develop the hate 
and violence they are supposed to 
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restrain. Some form of force ts ne-es- 
sary to meet the evil in man, but 
there is a difference between the 
asceticism of the saint that Kennan 
refers to and the destruction of 
Hiroshima. 


NORMAN THOMAS & 
DWIGHT MACDONALD 


We have chosen to make a single 
response to the comments of Norman 
Thomas and Dwight Macdonald be- 
cause their two criticisms have much 
in common. Much of our response 
is already given above, just as com- 
ments here often apply as well to 
Niebuhr and Kennan 

We differ with our critics in their 
sanguine estimate of the results of 
our militarily-oriented foreign policy. 
Space requires a general statement 
rather than a detailed examination 
of the triumphs Thomas lists for it, 
or a specific refutation of Kennan’s 
optimistic appraisal. It is enough to 
say that if the next three decades 
produce for democracy the same de 
gree of loss, internal and external, 
as has the last one, our struggle 
against totalitarian assumptions and 
power will have long since been 
resolved in the victory of our enemy. 
At best, we will have managed to 
survive, but will have arrived at 
“1984.” 

Macdonald and Thomas charge us 
with irresponsibility. Kennan joins 
them. There is no unagonized choice 
today and we do not pretend any 
easy confidence when Thomas and 
Macdonald point to situations for 
which, in this moment of history, 
pacifists have no answer. But pacifists 
are not alone in their present help 
lessness. Our critics must face up to 
these facts with regard to their 
position. 


e Their position is selective. No 
problem would be posed by action 
to protect West Berliners from polit 
ical tyranny, were the present price 
not support of tyranny in Spain. One 
could applaud resisting the power 


that overthrew the government of 
Czechoslovakia if the same doctrine 
did not involve support for the vio- 
lent overthrow of the elected govern- 
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ment of Guatemala. The “lesser evil” 
argument which evidently satisfies 
our critics here does not, for the 
reasons above, point a clear choice 
for us. 

e The moral obligation to help is 
meaningless without belief that the 
method involved will genuinely help. 
We deny that reliance on military 
power does protect freedom or help 
those subject to the threat of political 
oppression in any very long run. 
When the military seed sprouts and 
the long run becomes the present as 
in South Korea, we find we have 
given the Korean people not freedom 
and protection from genocide but 
three million dead or wounded, ten 
million homeless (in a country of 
thirty million), and a legacy of hate 
and competing tyrannies. 

It is a common practice of non 
pacifists to photograph a moment of 
history and assert the inadequacy of 
pacifists to provide an answer to the 
problem it poses. Thus pacifists had 
no satisfactory answer to Korea in 
1950, or to countless other historical 
crises. Is this grounds for rejecting 
pacifism? Crises do not just happen. 
They have causes and the causes can- 
not be separated from the crises they 
produce. If a militarily-oriented policy 
produces a crisis it is just as illogical 
to expect the pacifist to have an an 
swer as it is to blame the Defense De 
partment for having no answer to an 
invasion that followed in the wake of 
a pacifist policy. Speak Truth to 
Power does not have an answer when 
the boil bursts. In our day nobody 
does; witness the Korean example 





above. Korea can be justified only in 
terms of the global power struggle 
that produced it, and will produce 
a hundred future explosions, if the 
organism lives. Is it not time we 
sought the roots of the disease, the 
power struggle itself, and sought to 
extirpate it rather than win it? 

The trouble with Macdonald's and 
Thomas’ “necessary and responsible” 
choice is that making it but serves 
to strengthen the whole system of 
war and hatred which we believe 
must be challenged before any satis 
factory way out can be opened 

But we critics 
Do we stand by and see West Berlin 
subjugated? What is the responsible 
choice? Who in the present dilemma 
is the responsible man? Not, we say, 
the man who accepts any monstrosity 
so long as it is done in the name 
of democracy; not the man who 
chooses primarily on the basis of 
contemporary mass political opposi 
tions at all. Rather, we say, it is the 
man who takes as his imperative the 
maintenance of responsibility be 
tween men; who refuses to let his 
allegiance to any entity, 
Justice, Freedom, Democracy, or 
Communism, transcend his responsi 
bility to his fellow men. Here is 
solid (if limited) ground. If we leave 
it, if we forget our primary responsi 
bility to the human being opposite 
us for abstract loyalties, it is a matter 
of accident whether we find ourselves 
in the end as bombers or victims, 
concentration camp inmates or guards 

Has this position political rele 
vance? Both Thomas and Niebuhr 


live now, say oul 


abstract 
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deny that it has. It is irrelevant, says 
Thomas, because Speak Truth to 
Power admits the country is unready 
to adopt a position of unilateral dis 
armament and non-violent resistance 
Worse, says Macdonald, it is immoral 
for its “objective” effect is to weaken 
our war-making power while still re 
lying on it 

This would be valid—if the enemy 
is Communism, if politics is the 
power struggle, if the only relevant 
political question is, Does an act 
strengthen our side or theirs? But our 
conception of politics is an older 
one: Men's joint search for the good 
life. In these terms the enemy is not 
simply Communism, but a primitive 
conception of power and the brute 
fact of conflict, which, unless it is 
resolved, threatens to end the search 
itself. 


Both our critics ignore, we think, 
the role of a minority. Macdonald 
sees only a negative effect on arma 
ments and condemns this. But the 
pacifist stands for more than negative 
policies. He takes the lead in the 
demand for those constructive poli 
cies that many declare essential but 
most sacrifice in their primary com 
mitment to violence. 

Further, Macdonald seems to as 
sume that more militarism is always 
good. But even in his terms the de- 
cision, for example, to build another 
battleship instead of initiating the 
U.N. Special Fund for Economic De 
velopment, Jost us ground in the 
struggle with Communism. A stronger 
pacifist minority might have made 
a reverse decision possible. His charge 
of immorality against the pacifist 
who “lies doggo” brings him close 
to the philosophy that justifies totali- 
tarianism because it rejects the moral. 
ity of individual protest and denies 
that the root is man. It suggests that 
only the soldier, or those who help 
soldiers can contribute to the na 
tional welfare. The pacifist is not 
happy because an effective non-vio 
lent policy is beyond immediate possi 
bility. He does not feel that freedom 
is safe behind the “ramparts.” He 
simply recognizes the limitations ol 
his political role in the present 

Thomas, too, now ignores the poli 
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tical umportance of a minority. Poliu 
cal decisions are always conditioned 
by the poles of discussion. Witness the 
role of Senator Knowland and the 
“War Party” in the past five years and 
perhaps again in our future. A grow 
ing pacifist minority would not see 
its program soon realized, but intel 
ligently directed, its immediate effect, 
while laying the ground for radical 
changes, would likely be a powerful 
influence on our government to re 
place cold war maneuvering with a 
genuine and persistent effort to 
achieve universal disarmament, 
Thomas’ goal. 

A major examination of the possi- 
ble limitations of the applicability 
of Gandhi's method is needed. Space, 
however, forbids adequate response 
to our critics’ charges here. Just one 
fact: in June, 1953, 18 Russian sol- 
diers were courtmartialed for refus- 
ing to fire on non-violent German 
strikers. 

Thomas lays great stress (as does 
Niebuhr) on the need for “a better 
positive program for peace, a far 
better understanding of the meaning 
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of democracy negotiating uni- 
versal and controlled disarmament 
...” At the same time, he contradicts 
our assertion that this is not possible 
as long as America must also prepare 
to wage modern war. “If we can’t do 
both,” says Thomas, “we are doomed 
to World War III.” 

He thus challenges a fundamental 
proposition of Speak Truth to Power 
We are glad he did, since we hoped to 
provoke discussion, but we are dis 
appointed that neither he nor Nie 
buhr meets the argument that Speak 
Truth to Power advances. Liberals 
have always assumed the possibility of 
doing both—advocating negotiation 
and disarmament while preparing for 
war, but history is against them. Speak 
Truth to Power tries to look beyond 
the assumption, and while agreeing 
that it is desirable to change the em 
phasis, concludes that it is impossible 
to change it within the power frame 
work. It is at this level that Thomas 
should answer us, and he fails to do 
sO 

Thomas rejects the pacifist alterna 
tive as a practical possibility and as 


serts that even the Quakers recognize 
it as something that can only happen 
“beyond history.” Perhaps there is 
ground for the assertion in our dis 
cussion of the “politics of eternity” 
in the final chapter of Speak Truth 
to Power but if so we have failed to 
make clear our understanding of 
the relationship between “time” and 
“eternity.” The relationship is not 
chronological. What happens is that 
“eternity” enters into “time” and 
transforms it. 


As Martin Buber put it, the “norma 
tive principle” must be driven into 
“the hard soil of political reality,” 
and this is hard, but no political so- 
ciety can live unless it lives by “the 
normative principle.” In other words 
there is ultimate moral reality; there 
is a state of being “human” and a 
refusal to abandon it for bestiality; 
there is a conviction that man should 
not be the executioner any more than 
he wants to be the victim; there is 
the conviction that truth is a power 
and that love expressed in human 
life is power—and that a people can 
be transformed and rise above them 
selves when they catch a vision of 
these realities. 


That vision necessarily begins in 
the minds and spirits of individual 
men. A man can say No, break with 
the war system, undertake responsibil 
ity for helping provide the energy, 
creative intelligence, and courage 
needed to give practical embodiment 
to the way of reason and love. When 
enough men do, we will have achieved 
one essential condition for a future 
without war. 


We have argued here in terms ol 
“time,” yet confess a prior attachment 
to “eternity,” to those experiences 
of the spirit which are primary. We 
have tried to be intelligent. Intellig 
ence is not enough. When a society 
reaches the kind of impasse in which 
ours finds itself today—-when it talks 
about “safety as the twin brother of 
annihilation” and would betray its 
values in order to protect them 
salvation is not to be gained by more 
calculation of expediency, but by 
rebirth. 


el 
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The New Harriman 
And An Old Ambition 


By IRWIN ROSS 


This us the first of a series of articles scheduled to run until 
the summer of 1956 on the dominant personalities of the approach- 
ing Presidential campaign. Subsequent articles in the series will 
interpret Eisenhower the President, Adlai Stevenson, Estes Ke- 
fauver, Robert Nixon, Senator William F. Knowland, and others 
who come to play a significant role in the Presidential sweepstakes. 
A separate series, planned to begin later this year, will explore the 
record of the Republicans in power, the showing made by the 
Democrats in command of Congress, and the issues most likely to 
dominate the campaign. The author of the first in this series, a 
special writer for the New York Post, is the author of the book, 
Strategy for Liberals. His articles have appeared in Harper's, Com 
mentary, The New Leader, Coronet, and the Reader's Digest 


NE OF Averell Harriman’s poli- 
tical lieutenants was talking. 
“Look, any white Protestant Demo 
crat, with barrels of dough, who is 
governor of New York is inevitably 
a candidate for the nomination—even 
if he doesn’t want it. And who's ever 
said that Ave has lost the drear of 
every American boy?” 

Harriman has history to buttress 
his ambitions. Since the turn of the 
century, New York has had twelve 
governors. Four of them received five 
Presidential nominations (Dewey got 
two). One was elected. 

Harriman, of course, faces sizeable 
problems. Not only is Stevenson lead- 
ing the field, but he has long been 
pledged to his good friend Adlai 
first peisonally, then by reiterated 
public declarations. At the same time 
he suffers no embarrassment when his 
party colleagues, notably Tammany 
Leader Carmine De _ Sapio and 
Michael Prendergast, the new Demo- 
cratic state chairman, issue manifes 
toes in his behalf. For it is in the 
nature of our political folklore that 
a governor initially be given the sup 


port due a “favorite son” a con 
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venient custom which allows a candi 
date, without damage to appearances 
or conscience, both to disavow his 
ambitions and to pursue them 
discreetly. 

Harriman already has had one tri 
umphal experience as a dark horse 
When the 1954 New York state Demo 
cratic convention was as far away as 
the national convention now is, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., was the 
odds-on favorite for the nomination 
Harriman was a dim figure at the 
far end of the track; then a handicap 
per named De Sapio spoke the word 
and Harriman was suddenly at the 
tape. He got the nomination and won 
the election by 11,000 votes; Roosevelt 
lost his race for the consolation post 
of attorney-general by more than 
170,000— an outcome few people, 
apart from De Sapio, had anticipated 

That bare victory is crucial to an 
understanding of the phenomenon 
known as the new Harriman. “Averell 
is a vastly more assured person since 
he has become governor,” 2 close 
friend reports. “Getting elected was of 
tremendous importance to him.” 

For Harriman had never before en 


countered that solid public approba 
tion which only election brings 
Previously, eminence had always been 
thrust upon him. His initial distin: 
tion, as a millionaire banker-playboy 
was an accident of birth. His talents 
had considerably more to do with the 
succession of high-level government 
jobs which he held—Lend.-Lease acd 
ministrator, ambassador to Russia 
ambassador to the Court of St. James 
and so on. But in each case the job 
was appointive and Harriman’s eleva 
tion was dependent on the favor of 
one or another President. 

The man yearned to be elected to 
something; his ambition showed an 
amazing catholicity. Between 1952 
and 1954, he was interested, in vary 
ing degree and with occasional dis 
claimers, in becoming President 
mayor of New York City, governor 
of the state, and even, according to 
report, Senator from Idaho. Finally 
making governor of our most popu 
lous state, despite the handicap of 
perhaps the most undynamic person 
ality in public life, was a triumph 
that inevitably suffused him with a 
sense of destiny. The fact that the 
election itself was a photo-finish was 
a trivial detail. 

The lineaments of the old Harr 
man are of course still visible beneath 
the image of the new, robustly self 
confident man of the people. As the 
years wear on, the hair has become 
greyer, the handsome, delicately-cut 
face has puffed out a bit. Although 
more patrician in appearance, he is 
still sort of “the Jimmy Stewart type” 

tall, lean, slightly stoop-shouldered, 
awkward in movements, a bit fum 
bling in speech 


His platform manner is a little 
more vigorous than of old, but more 
often than not he still wins an audi 
ence by the visible agony of the ef 
fort. Before he became governor, he 
could sustain a rhetorical flight for 
little more than then 
he would stop, visibly searching for 
a thought, smiling engagingly if a 
trifle absurdly. A moment later, he 
would find himself and, quite abrupt 
ly, be off again, the phrases tumbling 
out helter skelter, the cliches revolv 


two minutes, 


ing round and round. Today, his elo 


quence can last a little longer, and he 
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is capable of improvising a transi- 
tion. But, most important, he projects 
an air of certitude that was noticeably 
lacking before. 

A private conversation with Harri 
man can be a memorable exercise in 
foggy communication. He is more 
fluent than on the platform, but he 
wears an air of bemused abstraction, 
staring straight ahead, absent-minded. 
ly flicking ashes onto the floor, 
rambling on interminably. Once he 
has hold of a subject, he often will 
not let go until he has turned it up 
side down, looked at it from every 
angle, and dredged up every last 
thought of which he is conscious. One 
tries to change the subject, but he 
can be quite impervious to interrup 
tion. 

Despite his visible disabilities, Har 
riman has a surprising appeal for 
middle-class audiences. “He looks so 
much like an executive,” one ad 
mirer observed. And the aura of 
wealth which surrounds him still 
commands respect in this country, 
particularly when combined with 
liberal, high-minded principles. More 
over, Harriman’s very lack of ora 


torical polish is somehow equated 
with resources of virtue not possessed 


by the average professional! politician 

A few years ago, when he was head 
of the Mutual Security Agency, he 
was delivering a languid address on 
the workings of our foreign aid pro 
gram. In the middle of one compli 
cated passage, a woman in the audi 
ence began to cry. “I can't understand 
a word of what he’s saying,” she con 
fessed to her neighbor, “but he’s so 
sincere.” 


With his colleagues, Harriman is 
apparently a completely transformed 
character—highly articulate, incisive, 
even witty. Late at night, powered 
with a little scotch whiskey, he can 
attain a pitch of eloquence of which 
he is incapable on the platform. Much 
of Harriman’s reputation, in the years 
when he was rising in the ambassa 
dorial hierarchy, came from a bril 
liance which he could only show in 
private. 

He has been working assiduously, 
both before and since the guberna 
torial campaign, to break through 
the austere mask which he normally 
wears. The new Harriman is a dis 
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tinctly folksy fellow. He often refers 
to himself as “the Guv.” He makes a 
point of showing himself in public, 
entertains frequently at lunch and 
dinner, and will occasionally pop in 
at a local restaurant—something 
which his predecessor, Tom Dewey, 
never did. 

His admirers believe that the ren 
ovated Harriman personality can 
be brought to the same meager pitch 
of charisma of, say, a Kefauver, by the 
time the next convention rolls 








around. Harriman’s acceptability will 
of course depend on many other fac- 
tors, not the least among them the 
record he has made in his brief tenure 
in elective office 

It has been a generally effective 
record, though lacking in spectacu- 
lar achievement. At the outset, his ap- 
pointments received wide approval. 
He naturally did not turn his back 
on the party machines, but even the 
old pros he elevated to the public 
payroll had a decent competence for 
the job in hand. Moreover, he staffed 
many important posts with liberals 
of impeccable pedigree and _ profes- 
sional distinction-——Isador Lubin as 
industrial commissioner, Paul Apple 
by as budget director, Charles 
Abrams as rent control administra- 
tor, Jonathan Bingham, Philip Kai- 
ser, and others 

He also made Carmine De Sapio 
secretary of state, the first time a 
Tammany leader had been so hon 
ored. It was a reasonable political 
payoff and quite within the limits of 
De Sapio’s administrative talents, for 
the secretary of state has purely cere 
monial and licensing functions. In- 
deed, Harriman’s relations with De 
Sapio are a model of how the official 
should handle himself with the 
Leader. 


The relationship is that of an am- 
iable partnership; De Sapio is of 
course consulted on appointments 
and some policy questions, but it is 
the governor who makes the final 
decisions: De Sapio is only one of 
many influences converging on Harri- 
man. Both men have a generous esti- 
mate of the other's capacities; there 
is also the sympathy of mutual need 
De Sapio is unlikely to become Post 
master-General without Harriman, 
and Harriman could not carry a solid 
New York delegation to the 1956 con 
vention without De Sapio. 

With the state assembly and senate 
in the hands of the Republicans, Har 
riman’s legislative goals have neces 
sarily been modest and the strategy 
one of endless maneuver, with few 
frontal drives. He has fought hard on 
a few issues, where the alternative 
would have been the complete col 
lapse of any pretense of a liberal ad 
ministration; on other matters, he has 
been content to compromise and has 
measured victory in terms of an addi 
tional couple of million dollars, here 
and there, which he has _ been 
able to pry loose from a_ tradi 
tionally economy-minded Republican 
legislature 

Harriman was unyielding on get 
ting legislative confirmation of his 
key appointees. Early in last winter's 
session, the Republican leadership in 
the state senate engaged in excruciat- 
ing delays over confirming five cabi 
net ministers. When the deadline for 
confirmation passed, Harriman insist 
ed on keeping his people in office, 
though some of the parliamentarians 
screamed that he was subverting the 
constitution. Harriman had a strong 
case on his side, too, but the legal ar 
guments remained unresolved, for the 
Republicans finally approved his 
choices. 

They held out for a long time on 
Isador Lubin, the veteran New Deal 
er. The basic charge against Lubin, 
an anti-Communist from way back, 
was that he had been secretary of a 
socialist group when in college some 
forty years before. The episode seems 
ludicrous in retrospect, but the fight 
was touch and go until the opposi 
tion caved in. However strenuous the 
pressure, Harriman made it clear 
that he was not going to dump Lubin 

He fought hard on rent control, an 
issue which still commands passion 
ate allegiances in New York. As usual 
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the landlord lobby had won the 
hearts of the upstate Republican 
leaders; the Democrats resisted vigor 
ously, and in the end the Republican 
leader in New York county broke up 
the GOP front and the tenants were 
safe for another year or two. 


In other matters, Harriman showed 
a graceful capacity for maneuver in 
a narrow terrain. One of the peren- 
nial headaches of a New York gov- 
ernor is the question of city-state fis 
cal relations. New York City is always 
demanding a more equitable share of 
the tax revenues, and the state is for- 
ever resisting. For twelve years, the 
state administration had been Repub- 
lican and so a real conflict of interest 
had taken on a highly political color 
ation. Harriman came into office bur- 
dened with a Democratic platform 
that promised swift satisfaction of the 
city’s ancient grievances. But he 
found, not unexpectedly, that the 
problem was more difficult. He made 
one major faux pas, when he blurted 
out, “It is utterly impossible for a 
candidate to live up to all conditions 
of a platform because it contains 
planks that are often contradictory,” 
but in the end he handled the issue 
with a finesse unusual in a fledgling 


politician. The city got some help, 
though not so much as it desired. 


Harriman exacted another grace- 
ful compromise on educational ap- 
propriations, and after the session 
was over he felt sufficiently sure of 
his position to veto a tax reduction 
measure which was deemed to be 
highly popular. He maintained, how- 
ever, that a veto would not prove 
politically damaging. He was right; 
there was no great outcry 

Harriman’s strategic skill com- 
manded widespread appreciation, but 
some of his liberal admirers were dis- 
tressed by his handling of a few issues 
where some meager courage would 
have been required to break with 
the conventional pieties. He signed 
an extension of the Security Risk 
Law, covering state employes in sen- 
sitive agencies, despite objections of 
civil libertarians who urged a variety 
of amendments to make the law fair- 
er. He also signed a vaguely worded 
bill to censor “obscene and objection- 
able comics,” thereby causing a great 
outcry of alarm from newspaper and 
book publishers who are notoriously 
more sensitive to a threat to press 
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freedom than a politician unwilling 
to subvert a popular issue 


In these moves, Harriman betrayed 
the caution that is perhaps the in 
evitable issue of great ambition; iron- 
ically, his personal record is so clean 
that there was little danger that he 
might be regarded as “soft” on either 
Communism or comics 


IV 


A few months earlier, a similar in 
terpretation was placed on his action 
in turning his back on his old pals in 
Americans for Democratic Action. In 
1947, it will be recalled, ADA had 
been founded to provide an anti 
Communist center for homeless lib 
erals; but with the passage of time, 
and the collapse of Communist 
strength in the U.S., ADA had come 
to be attacked by the far Right as a 
dangerously “Left” group itself. In 
the past, Harriman had often spoken 
of his early connections with the or 
ganization; he had contributed genet 
ously to its treasury; and in 1952 he 
had appeared before the ADA con 
vention to ask support for his Presi 
dential ambitions. 

After his election as governor, his 
attitude changed swiftly. Joe Rauh, 
the Washington attorney who had 
been most active in Harriman’s 1952 
Presidential campaign, asked him to 
speak at ADA’s annual Roosevelt Day 
dinner in New York, an event nor 












































mally graced by the Democratic top 
brass. Harriman begged off, on the 
plea of too many other speaking en 
gagements. Rauh persisted; Harri 
man finally got angry and ordered 
him out of the office. (The two men 
later made up.) Subsequently, Harri 
man has gone to great pains to mini 
mize his early connections with ADA. 


Harriman has also caused a meas- 


ure of dismay by his stand on public 
power in New York. A statement in 
August by the American Public Pow 
er Association summarized the criti 
cism frequently made of him 
Harriman, said APPA, had taken “a 
firm stand on both sides of the ques 
tion of a preference to municipal and 
rural electric co-op systems in market 
ing of power from his 
great hydroelectric projects—St 
rence and Niagara 

“First, the governor, in an off 
again-on-again maneuver, approved a 
long-term contract between the New 
York State Power Authority and the 
Aluminum Corporation of America 
for sale of about a fourth of the out 
put of the St. Lawrence power project 
to Alcoa 


“Less 


state's two 


I aw 


than two weeks later, the 
governor reversed his power-market 
ing position by announcing his whole 
hearted endorsement of legislation to 
authorize state redevelopment of 
Niagara Falls power with the tradi 
tional preference position.” 

Unhappily, the Niagara power bill 
was blocked in committee, while 
the Alcoa contract fait a 
compli; hence Harriman’s reversal 
brought scant solace to public power 
advocates 

On the whole, however, Harri 
man’s performance in office has not 
tarnished the appealing image of the 
unreconstructed New Dealer. If there 
is still political capital in the old 
message, Harriman stands to gain. He 
has attacked the Eisenhower Admin 
istration with a rare vigor; he is criti 
cal of its economic policy, on grounds 
that it is insufficiently expansionist; 
and he has castigated its foreign poli 
cy as muddle-headed and contradic 
tory He was opposed to the bluster 
of “massive retaliation” and the 
romanticism of going it alone; he is 
equally wary of the sudden descent 
of an era of good feeling, as yet un 
accompanied by any considerable 
concessions from the Soviets 

As one surveys the whole Harri 
man career, it resembles nothing so 
much as an inverted success story: the 
ambitious rich boy who had to over 
come the disabilities of inherited 
wealth and status and make his own 
way in the world. By far his greatest 
burden was the shadow of his aston 
ishingly successful father 

Edward H. Harriman, a 


was a 


towering 
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figure of the railroad wars, had begun 
his business career at the age of 14 
as a $5-a-week office boy and ended 
it, four decades later, in control of 
25,000 miles of railway valued at a 
billion and a half dollars. He believed 
in living like a prince—in Harriman, 
N.Y., he had a 150-room mansion on 
20,000 acres of land, with 40 miles of 
roads and bridle paths—but he was 
also deeply religious and frequentty 
instructed his sons on the social re 
sponsibility of wealth. 
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‘The father was a perfectionist and 
a diligent taskmaster; perhaps this 
is where Averell absorbed his com 
pulsive addiction to duty. At a tender 
age, he had to learn to dance, swim, 
shoot, box, and ride; when he was 
12 his father retained a rowing coach 
to prepare him for the team at Gro 
ton. He went on to Yale, where he was 
an indifferent scholar and too under 
weight to be an oarsman; but he had 
the rare distinction, as an undergrad 
uate, of becoming a rowing coach 


His father had died during Aver 
ell’s freshman year; by his senior year 
he was on the board of the Harriman 
railroad, the Union Pacific, and a 
year or so later he was made vice-presi 
dent. But he was a young man in a 
hurry: his goal was to equal his fa 
ther'’s grandiose achievements. After 
World War I, he spread out into 
shipping, manganese mining in Rus 
sia, and other ventures, and man 
aged to shrink the family fortune onl) 
a bit. Not until the depression years 
when he introduced streamliners on 
the Union Pacific and built Sun 
Valley, could he be counted a sub 
stantial success as a business man, but 
he never reached his father’s level in 
that field 


When he was about forty, Harri 
man chanced upon public service 
and eventually blotted the father's 
image out of public memory. His 
transformation into a fervent New 
Dealer has mystified many observers 
Actually, Harriman’s ideological sea 
change was less spectacular at th 
time than it seems in retro \ 
Republican by family trac! bye 
had first voted Democratic 
a time when such 
trifling eccentricity, if that. Six years 
later, when Harrima) 


a detection wus a 


was recruited 
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for a post in NRA, it was at a period 
when many public spirited business- 
men enlisted in the New Deal; Roose 
velt was not yet regarded as the class 
enemy 


After NRA was knocked out by the 
Supreme Court, Harriman had only a 
part-time connection with the gov 
ernment, as a member of the Business 
Advisory Council of the Department 
of Commerce. In 1940, when he re 
turned to full-time government serv 
ice, the war crisis was making bureau 
crats of many big business men. 
Thereafter Harriman became closely 
identified with the inner circle 
around Roosevelt. His sponsorship 
was impeccable: Harry Hopkins. 


Having started as a mild liberal in 
NRA days, Harriman ended his fed 
eral career as an old-line, militant 
New Dealer. An unusual development 
for a rich man, to be sure, but scarce 
ly unique in our society. Two 
psychological explanations are com- 
monly offered for his behavior. On 
the one hand, it is suggested that he 
was perhaps trying to atone for the 
robber baron sins of his father. More 
plausible is the theory that the effort 
to outshine E.H. led him to adopt 
ideas and pursuits directly contrary 
to what the old man stood for—hard 
ly an unusual form of filial rebellion 
among rich or poor. The trouble with 
such psychological explanations, at a 
distance, is that they overlook the 


role played by intellectual processes 
Harriman is a reflective man; he has 
been known to read books, and he 
can be persuaded by events. 


His rise in government service, af 
ter 1940, was spectacularly rapid. He 
first with the National Defense 
Advisory Commission. In 1941, he was 
sent to London to head up the de 
veloping Lend-Lease program. His di 
rect line to F.D.R., through Hopkins, 


was 


soon made him more important than 
the American ambassador. 


War brings death to some, ennui 
to others, and to a few fortunate indi- 
viduals an opportunity for the full 
unveiling of their talents. Such was 
the case with Harriman. As Lend- 
Lease administrator, ambassador to 
Moscow and the United Kingdom 
and later as top administrator of our 
postwar foreign aid program—he 
showed an acuteness of judgment, a 
breadth of imagination, and a skill 
at diplomacy which few of his old 
polo-playing, party-going friends had 
suspected. 

Many of Harriman’s admirers cred 
it his success to an unrivaled capacity 
for work, endless patience, and a vast 
head for detail. A fifteen-hour work 
stint leaves him with unflagging zest 
for the next day. Shortly after he be- 
came governor, he announced that 
naturally he expected his executives 
to put in 50 or 60 hours a week; he 
had always done so 


He is a driven man, with a deplor 
able compulsion to excel in all areas 
Before he entered public life, his ex 
cess energies spilled over into athlet 
ics. At a relatively advanced age, he 
took up polo and practiced with great 
diligence until he attained an 8-goal 
handicap (10 is tops). He played in 
the international matches against 
Australia; for years he was so proud 
of his distinction that he listed him 
self in Who's Who as “well known 
polo player.” 


Harriman devoted the same fierce 
concentration to mastering handball, 
croquet, bowling, badminton, and 
pool. He always had abundant facil 
ities, of course. When he embarked 
on his bowling phase, he built two 
alleys in one of his homes (he now 
has four homes, used to have six) and 
practiced day after day until he could 
get up to a score of 200. 

It was at an equally advanced age, 
61, when he embarked on a political 
career in 1952. Characteristically, he 
aimed at the top. His talents for popu- 
lar leadership seemed far more 
meager then, and it is doubtful if 
anyone but Harriman thought he 
could get the Presidential nomina 
tion. His victory in New York last 
year was almost as unexpected. To 
day, a fit, trim 63, the well-known 
ex-polo player is showing a youthful 
eagerness for the ultimate challenge 

The 
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HE DECEMBER merger conven 
tion of the AFL and CIO ap. 
proaches as one of those moments of 
bright and shining new promise 
which come as delusively to institu- 
tions as they do to men 

And, as is customary upon such 
fresh starts, we hear again the dis- 
tant, unattended voice of conscience 
asking whether the new order cannot 
offer something more definite than 
rhetoric as proof of its rebirth in 
purity. 

The voice as usual belongs to A. 
Philip Randolph, president of the 
AFL. Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters, who has been insistent if dim- 
ly heard protesting residues of racial 
discrimination in the AFL at the fed- 
eration’s conventions for 15 years. 

Randolph took note of the ritual- 
istic affirmation in the new feder- 
ation’s constitution that no worker 
shall be denied the full benefits of 
union membership by reason of race 
or color. He did not predict, but we 
may assume, that the merger conven- 
tion will adopt the customary unani- 
mous resolution to press for a com- 
pulsory Fair Employment Practices 
Commission. 

Such of course is the rhetoric. Ran- 
dolph was protesting the reality it 
gilds. He asked his old friend, George 
Meany, president-<designate of the 
united unions, to press for a consti- 
tutional clause providing the expul 
sion of any affiliate which persistently 
discriminates against Negroes. He 
could hardly hope for that 
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There is a certain irony and a 
little grace in the posture of unani 
mity which certain AFL unions—and 
until recently an important CIO 
one—will bring to the convention's 
FEPC resolution. 

The irony arises from the number 
of unions, most conspicuously in the 
AFL Building Trades, which cling 
to racist practices and the grace from 
the fact that so many of them have 
been dragged before state FEPC’s on 
charges of discrimination against Ne 
groes and they can expect only worse 
harassment from national 
practices enforcement agency 

Prejudice against Negroes is an old 
stain on the AFL. It has measurably 
decreased in recent years, but hardly 
as in other segments of society; and, 
much more often than not, the cleans 
ing brush has been applied, not 
by the unions themselves, but by 
the exterior hand of courts and 
commissions 

There remain just three AFL un- 
ions which openly limit their rolls 
to such anthropologicallydubious 
categories as “Caucasians.” A tiny ex 
ample, so conspicuously horrible as to 
be almost irrelevant, is the American 
Wire Weavers Association, which 
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MURRAY KEMPTON, columnist for the 
New York Post, specializes in the in 
terpretation of developments in the |e 
bor movement. He is the author of the 
widely ecclaimed new book, “Part of 
Our Time: Some Monuments and Ruins 
of the Thirties.” 








restricts its membership of 1200 to 
white Christian Americans. Other- 
wise the constitutional barrier against 
Negroes survives only in the Orde 
of Railway Telegraphers and the 
Railway Mail Association. Some un 
ions have expunged the 
only” clause in deference to state law, 
but at least one, the International 
Association of Machinists, has 
through a genuine turn. The | 
cleansed its ritual of the 
“Caucasian” three years ago, has been 
swearing in Negroes ever since and 
even dispatched its Southern vice 
president, |. C. McGlon, to the 1954 
convention of the National 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People 


“whites 


gone 
A.M 


word 


Associa 


But, even in less whole-hearted in 
stances, the Negro these days is spared 
formal insult, and has at least the 
shadow of proclaimed equality of op 
portunity. The substance 
much less than that 


remains 


And, when we commence to meas 
that substance, it is somehow 
more depressing to examine those un 
ions which are proud of their record 
for enlightenment than to remind 
ourselves of the older and encrusted 
relics of the age of open discrimina 
tion. The progressive unions are, al 
ter all, glimpses of our future 


ure 


I] 
Up unul a year ago, the Interna 
tional Ladies Garment Workers Un 
ion maintained a Jim Crow local in 
Atlanta. There are almost no Negroes 


in the skilled trades department ol 


the CIO United Auto Workers. The 
big industrial unions do not, of 
course, have any control over hiring 
practices; but, even if they did, there 
would still be many areas where the 
best efforts of their national 
could not surmount local custom 
Douglas Aircraft, at Tulsa, Okla 
homa, hires Negroes only as janitors 
and porters. Upgrading, or its ab 
sence, is an habitual source of com 
plaint by Negro delegates at UAW 
conventions; and some olf 
white de'egates who rise for passage 
of the FEPC resolution do their 
to block fair employment practices 
in their own shops. When a UAW 
regional director worked out the pro 
motion of a Negro in the Internation 
al Harvester plant at Memphis, 300 


leaders 


the same 


best 
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white workers walked out and were 
brought back only by an ultimatum 
from Walter Reuther to return or be 
fired. 


Until very recently, the CIO Oil 
Workers wrote into their contracts a 
system under which Negro employees 
were sealed off from any chance at 
promotion. These contracts designat 
ed all Negro workers as yard laborers 
and white workers as helpers. Only 
helpers, i.¢., whites, could be promot 
ed. The line of progression was closed 
to Negroes, and that is the essence of 
inequality of opportunity. That sys 
tem is being challenged for the first 
time this year by the National Associ 
ation for the Advancement of Colored 
People. It has carried a statement of 
charges against local Oil Workers un 
ions and their employers to the Na 
tional Labor Relations Board and to 
the President's Committee on Gov 
ernment Contracts, which has the 
power to discipline government con 
tractors who discriminate against 
Negroes. 


As a consequence of this em 
barrassment, the national CIO oil un 
ion has been shamed into the legal 
position that its locals have no right 
so to shut their Negro members into 
a box. Their AFL and independent 
competitors, who are less sensitive, 
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the largest of the pro-Communist 
bloc, are loud advocates of racial 
equality. Yet, when the UEW con 
trolled the Philco plant in Philadel- 
phia, Negroes were confined by 
contract to the shipping and scrap 
departments. The rest of the plant 
was thrown open to them only when 
the United Electrical Workers union 
was ousted by the CIO. 


The Negro’s problem these days is 
less often ingress into an industry 
than access upward when he gets 
there. The apprenticeship program 
of the U.S. Department of Labor all 
but bars Negroes; it is administered 
by unions and employer associations 
in various trades, which means in 
fact that it is administered by the 
unions. 

The segregated local, which is a 
reality in most of the building un 
ions, is not just an unfortunate social 
example; in most cases, it is an in- 
strument to bar the Negro from any 
real opportunity. The Negro local of 
the Miami painters union is very 
proud that it is permitted to paint 
the city’s only Negro school; pre 
sumably with educational integration, 
that paltry trifle of public work will 
be handed over to the white painters. 

The armed services have abolished 
segregation. Now a Negro can be an 



































are fighting on the 
system. 

Union leaders are enough like the 
rest of us to allow themselves a wide 
variance between word and deed. The 
independent Electrical Workers, once 


to per petuate 
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electrician on a battleship, but he 
cannot be a Class A member of the 
International Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers. George Meany has a 
genuine concern for the Negro’s eco- 
nomic problems; yet there are no vis- 


ible Negro members of his plumbers’ 
union. 

The present executive council of 
the AFL has six members represent 
ing unions which, in two cases, quiet 
ly bar Negroes and, in the other four, 
confine them to that is, 
all-Negro- 

And, whenever Randolph 
raised his voice against this surviving 
disgrace at AFL conventions, the an 
swer has come back from spokesmen 
for the carpenters, the painters, and 
the bricklayers that their segregated 
Negro members enjoy every right a 
white man could wish 


“auxiliary” 
locals. 


has 


Ill 


The carpenters have never before 
placed so high a public valuation on 
a right so entirely spiritual. To segre 
gate locals in the South is most of the 
time to confine the Negro building 
worker to repairing his black slums 
and to cut him off from the large 
construction jobs which are the life 
blood of his trade. The proportion 
of Negroes in the building industry 
has been declining since the Civil 
War; that slide reflects the hopeless 
ness of his effort to hang on at the 
fringes. 

The AFL building unions are even 
more important as employment agen 
cies than as collective bargaining in 
struments. The intentions of the 
Taft-Hartley law have in no way 
diminished the importance of the un 
ion hiring hall. Major contractors do 
not call the Negro local for labor, 
and, in this situation, the Negro local 
is no more than a social club 

The process of change is slow and 
needs every exterior stimulus. Last 
year, as an instance, Miami saw the 
last of a poor little independent local 
which called itself “The Dade County 
Brotherhood of Bricklayers, Masons, 
and Lathers.” It had just 150 mem 
bers, all Negroes; its charter of in 
corporation baldly explained that its 
formation had become necessary “be 
cause the members of this race are 
denied the right to join existing un 
ions in Dade County in their respec- 
tive crafts because of their racial 
origins.” 

The bricklayers of Dade County 
owe fealty to an AFL feudalist named 
W.A.F.T. Smith. When the Aijr 
Force began construction of a $23 
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million base in Miami, a Negro was 
hired as a bricklayer and fired the 
same day for non-possession of a un- 
ion card. When he went down to the 
bricklayers’ hall to offer his initiation 
fee, Smith told him: “Don't you know 
this is a white man’s local?” 


Thereupon, the N.A.A-C.P. car- 
ried its complaint against Smith to 
the President's Committee on Govern- 
ment Contracts and brought down an 
Air Force general in full regalia 
upon his head. Smith capitulated and 
began admitting Negroes into his 
local. In all, 64 were accepted—the 
first Negroes to enter an AFL build 
ing trades local in the state of Flori- 
da—and they dissolved the Brother- 
hood and gave its $85 treasury to the 
N.A.A.C.P. 


In Dade County, as everywhere else, 
men are not yet changed from in- 
side. The courts and the commissions 
are agencies of compulsion. It would 
be a fine thing if men could be re- 
formed by some pull but compulsion; 
there remains very little hope they 
can. 

Philip Randolph needs no better 
instance of the long road ahead of 
him than the memory of one of the 
few victories he ever won at an AFL 
convention. In 1949, he introduced a 
resolution calling for a compulsory 
FEPC to help the elimination of dis 
crimination in industry and labor un- 
ions based upon race, religion, na 
tional origin or ancestry. 

That convention accepted all but 
three words of Randolph's resolution; 
it eliminated only the phrase “and 
labor unions.” Conventions are not 
occasions for self-criticism. The pros- 
pect before us is that the unions will 
go on harboring these museums olf 
dead custom while every important 
voice in the labor movement deplores 
the thing they represent and will raze 
them only under the compulsions of 
law. 

It is a very old argument by now 
that, if the unions cannot cleanse 
themselves, the state will cleanse 
them. That warning might compel 
more attention if the state were a 
less whimsical, sporadic, and ineffi- 
cient agency of spiritual reform. The 
AFL can afford the comforting sense 
that its attitude is only an extension 
of American society; and society is 
remarkably reserved at the sight of 
habitual injustice 
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evolution on the Farm 


By ROBERT G. LEWIS 


This is the last of a series of three articles surveying critical 
problems of farm and food policy in the United States, The first 
two which appeared in Our July and August issues explored the 


weaknesses of the nation’s 


current 


farm program and charted 


affirmative alternatives. The entire series will shortly be available 
in a single reprint. Mr. Lewis, who has farmed and written widely 
of farming for many American publications, is editor of the Na 


tional Farmers Union's Washington Newsletter 


“TMHE ORDINARY lowa farmer 
has a minimum of two cars and 

they are usually brand new Buicks or 

Oldsmobiles or Cadillacs.” 


This extravagance was written by 
one of the New York Times’ foremost 
experts on Red Russia, Harrison Salis 
bury, in a report on the Soviet agri 
cultural delegation’s recent tour of 
American farmlands. It betrays rhap- 
sodic exultation over how well Ameri- 
can agriculture measured up, right 
before the eyes of the Russian visitors, 
as opposed to the widely publicized 
weaknesses of farming under Com 
munist regimentation. But, ironically, 
Mr. Salisbury’s boast is a precise state- 
ment of the cliche which represents 
one of the prevailing misconceptions 
about the economic and social nature 
of contemporary farming in the Unit. 
ed States. 

There simply aren't very many “two 
(brand new) Cadillac” farmers, in 
lowa or anywhere else. If there are 
any at all, they are far indeed from 
“ordinary.” No dependable count has 
been made of the number of Cadillacs 
gracing our farms. Other data record. 
ed by the Census, however, do serve to 
place the “two Cadillac” cliche in 
perspective. 

The 1950 Census lists 5,380,000 
farms in the United States, of which 
5,600,000 are full-time family farm 
units which fit the accepted concep 
tion of the “ordinary” pattern in 
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American agriculture. This number 
can be divided roughly in half, on the 
basis of total annual gross sales of 
farm commodities. The lower half re 
ceived $2,500 or less per farm unit in 
1949, according to the 1950 Census 
(Farm prices averaged 99 per cent of 
parity in 1949; they will average only 
about 85 per cent of parity in 1955.) 
For this half of our full-time farm 
families, poverty is chronic and in 
escapable without government as 
sistance. These farmers are poor and 
their production is low because their 
farms are too small, or their soil too 
poor, or their farming methods faul 
ty, or they lack machines and imple 
ments, or a combination of these and 
additional deficiencies. 

The special need of these low-in 
come farmers is for credit—at low 
cost, on long, easy terms—for en 
largement of their farms, rehabilita 
tion of the soil, purchase of machin 
ery, modernization of buildings and 
farm plant, and adoption of modern 
farming practices. Closely woven in 
with such a credit program must 
go technical guidance—a domestic 
“Point Four” program. Exactly such 
a credit-technical guidance package, 
the Farmers Home Administration, 
has been tested for over a generation 
in time, and has proved dramatically 
that it works. But it has never been 
permitted to operate beyond a pilot 
plant stage, and the nation’s low- 
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income farmer problem persists with 
little improvement. This half of our 
farm families remains essentially neg- 
lected, constituting one of the major 
groups left outside the generally pre- 
vailing “American standard of living.” 

The other half of the full-time fam 
ily farms—something under two mil- 
lion——produces by far the greatest 
part of the nation’s agricultural out- 
put. They are the farmers who be 
long to the farm organizations and 
the farmers’ cooperatives, and who 
control most of them. It is their artic 
ulate political voice that is mainly 
responsible for the Congressional 
“farm bloc,” and in whose interests 
most “farm legislation” is designed. 

They, the more productive half of 
the “ordinary farmers” of America, 
are the masters of the most marvelous 
ly efficient and highly productive 
agricultural operation the world has 
ever known. They are alert, skillful 
in adapting new scientific and me 
chanical developments, hardworking, 
and remarkably etficient. Even the 
quarter-million biggest family farms 
employ an average of fewer than three 
workers per farm unit, consisting 
principally of the farmer and his fam- 
ily. In 1949, gross sales per farm 
of these biggest family enterprises 
ranged from $10,000 to $25,000. 

These “ordinary” American family 
farmers are almost universally accept- 
ed within the United States as the 
suitable model to perpetuate for ow 
own agriculture, and they constitute 
a dream model practically everywhere 
in newly-awakened countries seeking 
to develop along democratic lines. 


The upper half of U.S. family farm- 
ers are prosperous beyond precedent. 
Within the past 20 years they have 
climbed to the same middle class 
standard-of-living as skilled labor, 
white collar, and lower-range pro- 
fessional workers. They aspire to, and 
generally achieve, such symbols of 
economic and social success as run- 
ning water and indoor plumbing, cen- 
tral heating, electricity and most of 
the electrical household gadgets, and 
college educations for some of their 
children. But by no means are they 
“two Cadillac” families. 

In its January 3, 1955, special issue 
on “Food,” Life portrayed the circum 
stances of an lowa farm family, the 
Bruenes, near Gladbrook. By econom 
ic and other standards the Bruene 
farm belongs comfortably close to the 
top of the “family farm” category. 
The two-family Bruene farm, operat 
ed by a father-and-son team, has gross 
annual marketings of $25,000 to $45, 
000 worth of milk, hogs, and cattle. 
The Bruenes have a total investment 
in their farming operation of about 
$120,000. Including the value of food 
and fuel provided from the farm for 
family use, the Bruenes have been net- 
ting about $14,000 or $15,000 per 
year. This, says Life, is “a sum that 
most city dwellers would consider not 
bad at all.” 

Doubtless it seems “not bad at all” 
to the Bruenes who remember the 
years 1930-31-32 when the total net 
cash income for three years of hard 
work of two adult men and Mrs. 
Bruene and the children came to $65. 

But by more objective standards, 
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the Bruene family’s return from farm- 
ing is not impressive in comparison 
with returns on comparable labor and 
capital investment in other industries. 
Both Fred and Dick Bruene, father 
and son, are college graduates; their 
recent per family annual incomes of 
$7,500 are comparable with the an 
nual wage levels of skilled workers 
in crafts and industry. In fact, the 
average wage paid to all workers, 
skilled and unskilled, in manufactur 
ing industry in mid-1955 comes to 
$4,000 per year. 


Il 


Moreover, the Bruene income does 
not allow one cent as a return on their 
investment in farm land, buildings, 
equipment, machinery, and livestock 
The average net profits of U.S. manu 
facturing industries in 1953 amounted 
to 10.4 per cent of the stockholders’ 
net equity. This, of course, is after 
wages for all labor, all management 
salaries, all taxes, all interest on debt, 
and all other expenses were paid. Ac 
cording to Life’s account, the Bruenes’ 
net equity in their $120,000 enter 
prise is about $100,000. In order to 
achieve the same return on their in 
vestment that the average manufac 
turing corporation received that year, 
the Bruenes would have to clear 
$10,400 a year after paying themselves 
suitable wages and managerial allow 
ances and meeting all other operat 
ing expenses. The Bruenes got little 
more than this for their work and 
their investment together. 


To keep the record current, it 
should be noted that farm prices have 
declined sharply within the last few 
years without appreciable reductions 
in {arming expenses. The Life article 
describes the recent past, not the pres- 
ent condition of agricultural econom- 
ic crisis. Few indeed of the upper 
half of the nation’s family farmers 
ever “had it so good” as Life por 
trayed the Bruene family; even the 
Bruenes are not doing nearly so well 
this year. 

If long continued, this remarkable 
disparity between economic returns 
from agriculture in all other fields 
will slowly erode away the nation’s 
family farming system. Modern agri- 
culture demands highly skilled labor, 
well-trained managerial talent, enter- 
prise and initiative, a heavy and in- 
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creasing investment of capital; more- 
over, it involves an unusual high de- 
gree of risk. Agriculture is not a good 
business proposition and will tend to 
decline as long as similar talents and 
resources command outstandingly bet 
ter rewards elsewhere. But many peo 
ple are “stuck” with farming, either 
because they love it as a way of life on 
can find no suitable alternative, o1 
both. Among them, the present dis 
parity suffered by their industry, in 
so far as they recognize it, will create 
a pressure for reform 


The other major resource of pres 
sure for reform is the profound tech 
nological revolution in agriculture 
which has been taking place for a 
quarter-century and is now proceed 
ing with rising momentum. 

Within that span, horses and mules 
have been almost universally dis- 
placed by tractors. Power driven hay 
choppers, balers, combines, corn pick- 
ers, potato diggers, and a host of other 
ingenious new machines have been 
added to the tractor’s repertoire 
Where only a handful of American 
farms had electricity before 1930, elec 
trification is almost universal today, 
greatly relieving farm drudgery. Re 
frigeration of food from farm to city 
is now a commonplace in our daily 
lives. An electronic technology now 
on the threshold is already de-sexing 
roosters, opening feed-lot gates on 
schedule, herding cattle, grading eggs 
by color, size, and condition, and con- 
ditioning the air in barns and 
henhouses. 


New plant and animal breeding 
techniques are another facet of 
the technological revolution. Hybrid 
corn, mainly responsible for boosting 
average corn yields per acre by 44 per 
cent since the 1930's, is the classic 
example. Chemicals too are a part of 
everyday modern farming operations 
Volume and efficiency of fertilizer 
have been multiplied many times 
Weed and insect pests are controlled 
almost automatically with new chemi 
cals. Antibiotics and hormones in 
both plant and animal culture are 
already a routine part of ordinary 
family farm operations. 


This burgeoning of technical prog 
ress has transformed American agri 
culture, within a single generation, 
from a folk-art that could be trans 


from father to 
complicated 


mitted 
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son into a 
industrial-scien 
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tific process. But it takes money to 
buy new machines and to apply new 
methods, and reasonable economx 
stability to pay for them and justify 
the risks. Farmers are squeezed be 
tween the cost of keeping pace with 
advancing technology and declining 
farm prices and incomes. This squeeze 
sets up powertul pressures—a com 


petitive pressure against the family 
farming system, and a counter pres 
sure for agricultural economic reform. 


History and contemporary experi- 
ence pose two main alternatives to 
the family farm pattern of agricul 
ture. In most of the world, farming 
is still a primitive folk-art, usually 
carried out under a landlord-peonage 
pattern. The farmers produce barely 
enough to survive; the landlords and 
money-lenders exact crushing burdens 
of rent and interest. There is often 
no opportunity for farmers to ac 
cumulate enough capital to buy such 
simple tools as a hoe or a sickle. Prog 
ress is impossible short of outright 
overthrow of the system 


The real competitor of the family 
farming system in America is created 
by projecting the big scale, mass pro 
duction, specialized wage labor pat 
tern of modern industry onto the 
land. The “factory in the field” ideal, 
ironically but not surprisingly, is ad 
vanced chiefly by Communist theo 
reticians and some American big 
businessmen 


The failures of collective “factory 
in the field” farming in Russia have 
long been recognized in world-wide 
agrarian circles, and are now well ad 
vertised by the Soviets themselves in 
their current mood of self-criticism 
The failures of their counterparts in 
America, the huge corporation-owned 
mass production farms, are less well 
known and of a somewhat different 
character 


The Communists tried to regiment 





Russian peasants into an industrial 
factory pattern which was alien to 
them and repugnant to their long and 
still persisting hunger for land own 
ership and independence. On top of 
that they sought to impose a schedule 
of obligations and rewards which 
struck farm families as outright depri 
vation. The peasants, recalling better 
days even under the Czars, balked 
After a quarter-century, they are stil! 
balking. According to Soviet sources, 
Soviet agricultural productivity has 
declined 20 per cent from the level of 
1929 when the collectivization pro 
gram began in earnest 

The Russian collectives’ counter 
parts in America rely on more pliable 
human material for their mass labor 
The source of supply is the ceaseless 
flow of imports, both native and 
alien, whose accustomed misery is 
even more desperate than the condi 
tions prevailing on the corporation 
farms. To the Mexican, Jamaican, or 
Puerto Rican migrant, or even to the 
“Okie” dispossessed in the depression 
era, wages running less than 40 cents 
per hour in 1955 have motivating 
force. They are willing to work, to 
submit to extreme discipline, and to 
compete for jobs to an extent that 
makes improvement of their lot al! 
but impossible 

rhus the corporation collectives are 
able to survive, to make profits for 
their stockholders, and even to score 
competitive gains against family farm 
ers for control of the nation’s land 
resources. Although numbering only 
about 100,000 farm units out of §, 
600,000 full-time farms, the bie cor 
poration farms now account for al 
most one-fourth of our total agricul 
tural output. But few would survive 
if required to pay wages for labor 
commensurate with an American 
middle-class standard of living and to 
accept responsibility for year-round 
employment of their workers——both 
legitimate aspirations of any Ameri 
can family 


The great advantage the family 
farmer has is his efficiency. Family 
type farming is private ownership, 
and it is private management. Its 
unique characteristic in this era is 
that the family farm is owned and 
managed by the people who do the 
work. Incentive, responsibility, and 
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performance are directly and positive- 
ly related. The family farm operator 
is solely responsible for productive 
property and production and market- 
ing decisions far surpassing in both 
value and complexity those which are 
delegated to most industrial or even 
professional workers. 


In the political arena, family farm- 
ers have lost numerical strength in 
the struggle they are waging both for 
survival within agriculture and for 
an equitable share of the national 
income. Population on farms has de 
clined from 380 to 21 million in the 
past 25 years, while total population 
rose from 125 to 16% million. But the 
transformation of agriculture’s status 
in the community that has accom 
panied its recent remarkable techni 
cal development appears to be win 
ning farmers new opportunities for 
political alliances. 

In “the good old days” the farm 
er's continuing cash expenditures, af.- 
ter his farm, was initially stocked and 
equipped, were essentially stable and 
limited—for staple foods and supplies, 
taxes and interest. In those days any 
increase in farm income went into 
payments on the mortgage, the pur 
chase of more land, or into hiding 
Farmers did. not buy consumer goods. 
Prosperity in the rural towns was 
primarily related to the fortunes of 
local “middlemen”—those who dealt 
in, processed, transported, and mar 
keted farm products—and the local 
merchandisers of salt, sugar, black 
smithing, and credit. Farmers bought 
only what they had to when times 


were desperately bad, and _ they 
bought little more when times were 
good 

But in agriculture’s new day that 
dawned with the New Deal and 
flowered throughout the 1940's, two 
basic changes occurred in the farm- 
er-small town economic. relationship 
Farmers’ cash expenditures for pro- 
duction needs—for new machinery, 
service and repairs, fuel, chemicals, 
processed feeds, and many others— 
increased enormously. And farmers 
joined their middle class neighbors 
in town and in the cities as full parti- 
cipants in the new consumption 
economy in which families quickly 
spend all the money they can get— 
and often much they can’t. Farme.. 
became customers for new cars (but 
rarely two Cadillacs), electrical gad 
gets, household furnishings and com- 
forts, processed foods, lawnmowers, 
and all the rest of the things that 
make up the “American standard of 
living.” Suddenly even minor fluc- 
tuations in farmers’ income became 
immediately noticeable along Main 
Street. “Parity” now has as much 
relevance to the rural merchant as 
to the farmer. 

Parallel with the rise in the farm 
er’s economic status came escape from 
the sense of social inferiority and 
lack of class-confidence that had han- 
dicapped his earlier political protests. 
The New Deal federal farm pro 
grams introduced a remarkable new 
technique in big-scale public admin 
istration: Committees of farmers were 
elected by the farmers in local com- 
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munities to administer details of the 
federal programs. This proved to be 
extremely effective and efficient ad 
ministration; the farmer-committees 
better than any other agency could 
apply acreage cuts, pass on soil con 
servation practices, promote sale of 
crop insurance policies, supervise pay 
ment of adjustment checks to mil 
lions of individual farmers, and 
perform many other duties 
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But more than that, it developed 
into leaders and administrators thous 
ands of farmers whose responsibilities 
and experiences matched those of any 
of their businessmen-friends in town 
In this same period, farmer cooper 
atives expanded mightily, both in 
volume of business and in scope. The 
rural electrification program, 
encompassing well over half of all 
American farmers plus many other 
rural residents, put some 10,000 
farmers at a time on boards of di 
rectors of cooperative electric utili 
ties. Farmers often found themselves 
suddenly in active charge of the big 
gest single business enterprise in the 
whole county. In the electrification 
field, farmers frequently were forced 
to fight for their REA co-ops in the 
political arena; more times than not, 
they whipped even the powerful ele 
tric utility lobbies. 


now 


This practical training in democra 
cy gave the farmers confidence in 
themselves and in their own leaders 
It also earned respect from the domi 
nant social and economic interests in 
town, for many “dirt farmers” rose 
high in public service from their 
beginning in a town-hall election 
to federal farm program commit 
tees and farmer cooperative boards 
Claude Wickard, an Indiana corn 
hog producer, rose through the hier 
archy of local, county, and state farm 
program committees to the Presi 
dent’s Cabinet as Secretary of Agricul 
ture. Others went on to Congress, to 
the governorship of their states, to the 
U.S. Senate, and many more to im 
portant professional positions in the 
Department of Agriculture 

Along with the greatly increased 
dependence of rural town prosperity 
on farm purchasing power, there 
seems to be increasing readiness 
among town leaders to accept and 
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follow the farmers’ political pro 
grams for sustaining farm income. 
Development of such unique political 
unity in rural counties would stand 
the farmers in good stead. Midwest 
farmers, for instance, during the past 
25 years have often voted for Demo- 
cratic Presidential and Congression- 
al candidates while their neighbors 
(often their own relatives) in the 
smal] towns were piling up prepon- 
derant majorities for Republicans 
specifically committed against the 
farm programs. The small towns, not 
the farmers, give to the midwest 
its extremely conservative political 
coloration. 

Perpetuation of the independent 
family-size farming system is the cen 
tral objective of this developing 
agrarian political unity. The rural 
business and professional man has 
as much at stake as the farmer him 
self. A countryside dominated by 
big, vertically-integrated corporations 
is a poor market prospect for inde- 
pendent businessmen selling produc- 
tion supplies. And a farm working 
force comprised of underpaid and 
transient day-laborers is a poor substi- 
tute, as a consumer market, for the 
stable farm-owning families who 
have come to claim a middle-class 
standard of living as their right. 


Vv 


Of basic importance to the mutual 
farmer-rural business interests are 
programs to secure the foundations of 
family farming against economic ero- 
sion and the encroachments of big 
business. They center on these prin- 
cipal points: 

One—Government participation to 
discipline farm production, market- 
ing, and prices in the mutual con- 
cern of both consumer and farmers 
for abundant food and fiber produc- 
tion at reasonable prices. 


Two—Governmental responsibility 
for assuring credit on easy terms and 
at low interest rates to beginning 
farmers, and to enable family farmers 
to keep pace with rapidly advancing 
technological developments. 


Three—Public control over pri- 
mary agricultural research to make 
certain that new know-how will be 
made readily available to all farmers 
on equal terms. 
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But even with political unity, the 
rural interests cannot win their bat- 
tles alone. They must have other 
allies, and to get them the “farm 
problem” must be integrated into a 
broader pattern of national policy 
The Full Employment Act of 1946 
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provides a suitable general pattern 
No one has more specific interest 
than the farmers themselves in ag 
gressive implementation of the Full 
Employment Act to assure constantly 
rising levels of employment, produc- 
tivity, and consumption. Beyond that, 
it affords a common cause for the 
long-standing, though often strained, 
alliance of farmers and labor, and a 
philosophy within which it is possible 
to reconcile the interests of the two 
big groups in the pursuit of such spe 
cific objectives as broadened social 
security, improved schools and high 
ways, better health care, generous 
“welfare” programs, consumption-en- 
couraging tax policies, adequate mini 
mum wage legislation, and even 
strengthened collective bargaining 
rights. 

Oriented to the philosophy of the 
Full Employment Act, the political 
influence of agriculture would con 


tinue, consistent with its traditional — 


role in American history, on the side 
of liberal, progressive government 
The pull to the other side is power 
ful and persuasively organized. But 
farmers are coming to understand 
that giant finance and business offer 
them a dubious program of privately- 
managed agricultural scarcity and 
minor partnership in a political alli- 
ance against “labor” and “creeping 
socialism.” Both the instincts and the 
practical interests of independent 


family farmers are fundamentally op 
posed to the corporation-dominated 
society envisioned by the big-busi- 
ness vendetta against active popular 
government. 

Farmers, in fact, are a major force 
in the struggle to preserve real free 


dom of enterprise in the American 
economy. They are leading the fight 
for expanded low-cost public power, 
which is every bit as important to 
small independent business. Notably 
in the Tennessee Valley and the pa 
cific Northwest, public power has 
created vastly expanded business op 
portunities and a burgeoning of new 
business enterprises. Farmers like 
wise are in the forefront of efforts to 
keep the government dominant in 
basic atomic energy development so 
that its benefits can be shared by big 
and small firms alike, instead of be 
ing monopolized by a few favored 
giants. 

The family farmer's role in Ameri 
can mythology as a rugged, independ 
ent crusader against monopoly is not 
obsolete. His fight for survival in the 
complex of new problems and new 
challenges puts the independent farm 
er in a key position to lead and in 
fluence a popular revolt agains: the 
present drift toward a nation of giant 
corporations and hired men. The 
family farmer's fight for survival is 
a critical force to assure that inde 
pendent, family-sized enterprise can 
survive in any field of our economy 
As so often in the past, history is 
calling again to the land for strength 
to preserve those qualities of inde 
pendence and responsibility in our 
national fife that are indispensable to 
a democratic society 








On the Other Hand 





| Owe the World a Living 





If you don’t mind, I will count my 
blessings at tis time; or begin to, for 
they are innumerable. And wherefor, 
I ask you, should I be blessed, worth 
less wight that I am; or you, worth 
less wights that you are? You and | 
are rich and happy (or poor and 
happy); our neighbor is poor and 
wretched (or rich and wretched), and 
which of us deserves happiness? 
Neither 

Do you know Car! Sandburg’s story 
of the two cockroaches? Only Car! 
can do it justice; I will do it such 
inadequate justice as I can. 

There were two cockroaches—they 
were brothers—on a window-sill and 
a wind blew them away. One of them 
landed on a great big, fresh, rich 
dung-heap, the other in an abandoned 
drain pipe. The former became rich 
and successful and respected, but the 
latter just couldn't make a go of 
things. One day, after years had 
passed, a wind blew the poor cock 
roach out of the drainpipe and land 
ed him on the dungheap, and there 
was his rich brother, with a 
watch-chain stretched across his bro 
caded vest 

“Brother,” said the rich cockroach 
drawing placidly on his Havana Per 
fecto, “how are you?” 

“As you see,” said the poor cock 
roach, “I have not well, 1 
haven't, as a matter of fact, found 
steady work since WPA. My wile 
drinks and the children are sick 
and.—but, brother, | see that you 
have been successful. What is 
secret?” 

“Brains,” said the 
on the dungheap, 
personality.” 
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done 
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The Blessing of Children 





So I count my blessings, free and 
unmerited, and among them I count 
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By Milton Mayer 


my children, themselves innumerable 

You have heard much of Little 
Julie, Big, Beautiful Julie now. You 
will never forget the day, during the 
war, when Miss Adams broke up a 
fight between Little Julie and an- 
other first-grader and said, “Now, 
children, there must be a better way 
to settle our difficulties,” and Little 
Julie replied: “Grown-ups haven't 
found a better way.” 

You have heard less, but you have 
heard, of Little Manda, and you will 
never forget the night at the railroad 
crossing, when an engine pulling a 
caboose went by and Little Manda, 
age 3, said, “It forgot its train.” 

You have heard of Dicken and his 
two front teeth, and how he stayed 
dry, and of Rocky, and of how he 
asked what a Communist was but 
didn't have time to wait for the 
answer 

Well, sir, we were in New York 
City a few weeks back and we decided 
to take Dicken and Rocky to a jam 
session in a saloon one Sunday after 
noon because they are jazzband crazy. 
Mommy and I each had a beer and 
split another between us, and the 
kids each had two rounds of ginger 
ale, and the bill was $10.05. I didn’t 
say anything——what was there to say? 

but I must have looked as if | 
had lost my best friend (as indeed I 
had—ten of them). That night 
Mommy and I were out for dinner 
and when we came home the kids 
were asleep. On our bed was a note 
with two dollar bills pinned to it. 
The note was signed, “Rocky and 
Dicken,” and it said: “The jazzband 
cost so much that we are makeing a 
contrubution.” 


The Blessing of Unemployment 





I was brought up to believe that 
work was good and steady work bet- 
ter, and | believed what I was 
brought up to believe. The first time 


I lost a job | was scared to death. And 
the next time and the next. But | 
didn't die, so after a while I stopped 
being scared and discovered that, in 
the land of opportunity, any cock 
roach in a moderate wind would land 
on a dungheap. After 
ployers were scared to death lest I 
quit, and quit I did, at the drop ol 
a babooshka. “Hearst,” I said to 
Hearst one day, through.” 
And I left him there holding the bag 

I have been out of work so long 
now, and I am so well adjusted to un 
employment, that when people offer 
me a job, I say, “What do you take 
me for?” Money, yes; work, no. Work 
is for compulsive neurotics. The glori- 
fication of work is a fraud perpetrat- 
ed originally by males on females 
(who would not respect them other 
wise) and now by males and females 
indifferently. 

We always say that it isn’t what a 
man does, but what he is, that’s im 
portant. All right, then, stop doing, 
and be. You will find me resting, an 
open book, unread, beside me, in the 
sun, a little moss growing up my 
north side. Mommy no longer tells 
me when the children are crying with 
hunger, but only when they are too 
hungry to cry any longer. Then I get 
up and chop a row of cotton or fleece 
a stranger (usually one in the pub- 
lishing business) and lie down again 
in the sun. 

The money costs too much. Its pur 
suit interrupts more profitable pur 
suits, such as sunning. And its posses 
sion, I may say from experience, yields 
no per cent. When I had money, | 
thought I would be all right if I had 
more, but when I had more I wasn't 
all right. I am still a slave to my 
vices, but no longer to other men’s 
My troubles are my own, not the 
American Can Company's. I don’t 
care what happens to the American 
Can Company. 

And when my friends——o1 
posing as friends, for all men who 
work are my enemies—say, “But who 
will take care of your wife and chil 
dren?” I say, “Who feeds the young 
ravens?” That drives them wild, for 
they are not only my enemies, but the 
Lord's. 

It is the habit of unemployment 
that is to be cultivated; being out of 
work once or twice, and when you're 
voung, is interesting, but evanescent 
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in its benefits. You will not reap the 
reward of unemployment—any more 
than you will of work—until you are 
able to carry it on painlessly. Even 
thoughtlessly. Until you stop think- 
ing of working—not to say reading 
the help-wanted ads—you will not 
know the blessing of unemployment 
in its fullness. 

When you have achieved habitual 
unemployment, you may live, as I do, 
in happiness in a beautiful village on 
a beautiful seacoast where there is 
no work to be had. You will eat a 
little low on the hawg, but you won't 
eat your own heart out because you 
are not shaking the world. Let others 
contemplate the naval race; you con 
template the navel 


Further Blessing of Unemployment 





it is cheaper to travel than to stay 
at home, partly because people are 
so hospitable, partly because, when 
(by virtue of your habitual unemploy- 
ment) you live in a beautiful village 
on a beautiful seacoast, you can sub- 
let your shanty and travel on the pro- 
ceeds. Marx was right when he said 
that property is theft, but it does en- 
able one to travel and travel broad- 
ens one. And if one, then certainly 
six. 

So the six little Mayers are travel. 
ing for a year, free if possible but 
cheap in any case. We are third-class 
snobs. We regard second-class trav- 
elers as reactionaries, like people who 
buy haircuts. We once had to travel 
second-class—at somebody else's ex- 
pense—on the Queen Elizabeth. 
There were 1,000 people playing 
bingo every night for five nights 
Down in third class somebody had an 
accordion, somebody else a sausage, 
and somebody else a jug, and the sing 
ing and dancing never ended. In first 
class they didn’t even play bingo. 

Who but the unemployed have the 
luxury of traveling for a year? The 
oppressed worker? Certainly not. His 
oppressor? Not for a week can he af- 
ford to take his eye off the workers. In 
another month we will be bound for 
Sweden, disguised as freight on the 
freighter Selma Thorden. We are go- 
ing to Sweden because we can get 
there for $150. From there we will 
beat our way east, or north, south, or 
west, wherever we can make expenses. 

Cut your expenses down. Reduce 
your standard of living, and the 
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American standard of living with it 
What I learned from Cecil Hinshaw, 
the New Hampshire Giant, many 
years ago you may learn from me 
the freer you make yourself of having 
to make money, the freer you make 
yourself to do something better. And 
there must be something better 


Changing the world by Thursday 
would be something better, but | 
haven't thought of a way to do that 
When I have, I'll do. Until then I'll 
be, lest, not knowing what I am do 
ing, I do the wrong thing 


The Day That Thursday Came 





Did I ever tell you about Dick 
Shepherd, the great English world 
changer who awoke one Tuesday with 
a terrible cold? Dick had a dozen com 
mittee meetings that day, of organi 
zations which were going to change 
the world by Thursday, and he was 
the chairman. Cold or no cold, he had 
to get to those meetings. 


And then, as he got himself wheez 
ing and sneezing up to his elbow, he 
had a vision. It was a vision of the 
Lord on His throne. And the Lord 
was wringing His hands and saying, 
“How will I get through the day 
without Dick Shepherd? He's got to 
go to those meetings. I simply can’t 
manage things by Myself.” And the 
vision faded, and Dick lay back in bed 
wheezing and sneezing and smiling 
and ordered a hot lemonade 


I saw something like that happen 
once, one winter Wednesday during 
the war. I had to get to New York 
from Chicago, and, as I was riding on 





somebody else's money, | had to get 
there without counting the cost. The 
planes were all grounded and I got a 
berth on the fastest thing on wheels 
the Twentieth Century Limited. lt 
was extra fare, but, as I say, 1 was rid 
ing on somebody else’s money and | 
had to get to New York 

So, as you may imagine, did every 
one else on the train. The war was on 
and, with the airplanes grounded, the 
Century was carrying all the presi 
dents of all the corporations in Amer 
ica. They really had to get to New 
York Thursday morning. If they 
didn't the war would be lost. 

Well, sir, there’s a curve just this 
side of Utica that has to be taken slow 
in slippery weather, and the man 
took it fast and, when he put on the 
air brakes, the train skidded and the 
wheels of three or four cars went 
tlat. Now a train can run on flat 
wheels, but only fifteen or twenty 
miles an hour. And there was no 
substitute equipment available. Re 
member, there was a war on 

There was a war on and the cor 
poration presidents had to get to New 
York Thursday morning. If they 
didn't, there wouldn't be ships 
enough to carry Our Boys to the 
slaughter, or planes enough to drop 
bombs on Their Boys’ grandmother 
in Hamburg, or bayonets enough for 
brother to disembowel brother. If / 
had to get to New York Thursday 
morning, you can imagine how badly 
they had to 

They didn't. Instead of getting to 
New York at 9 a.m., they got there 
at 6 p.m. When, in mid-morning, the 
awfulness of their and their country’s 
plight hit them head-on, they began 
gulping whiskey and putting the 
lighted ends of cigarettes in their 
mouths. By lunch they had passed 
the absolute point of frustration and 
were swilling away. The railroad 
served them all steaks on the house 
or the car-——and whiskey with their 
steaks. By 2 p.m. they were all asleep 
By 4 they were up, relaxed and re 
treshed, and they all played poker the 
rest of the way to New York 

And the war lost——o1 
it?—-and the presidents of the corpor 
ations, instead of dying of apoplexy 
at the board meetings they missed 
that day, all lived on to a gamey old 
age and started another war five 
years later. Aren't you glad? 
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For Finer Failures 


By Martin S. Dworkin 


TPYAKING the movies seriously can 
be a lot of fun—and very serious 
business indeed, fraught with pro 
found cultural importances and pro 
founder trivialities. Unlike the apoc 
ryphal blind man, who didn’t care 
what was playing, so long as it was 
a movie, most people do care about 
what films they see, one way or an 
other. But like the blind man, movie 
audiences usually have little choice 
Or, rather, they usually have only 
an appearance of choice, from among 
an infinite assortment of common. 
place variations on a few hackneyed 
themes, played by actors whose dis 
tinction is their predictability. 


Those of us who see a great many 
films either acquire a heightened sen 
sitivity to this illusory variety——and 
an exacerbated awareness of medioc- 
rity, or we protect ourselves by simply 
re-entering each new film experience 
through the same door by which we 
left the last: aesthetic somnambulists 
too anaesthetized to keep awake. One 
of the worst things about the latter 
happening is that when the unusual, 
stimulating films do come along, we 
may be fast alseep, and not get in 
the door at all. 


Only a few films can be superlative, 
of course. We sometimes forget that 
the others, inexhaustibly numerous 
and dependent for their success upon 
the very fact that they seem to recall 
every movie ever shown, are somehow 
needed in order that good ones can be 
made. As Gilbert Seldes recently re 
marked in a broadcast, for there to be 
good films you've got to have 
the background of the second rate.” 
But this must never be construed as 
an argument in favor of the second 
rate. What is meant is that in prac- 
tical terms most of what film makers 
produce isn’t first rate, and that it 
couldn't be, even if they all tried their 
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best with all their resources all the 


time. 


Beyond the mass of movie “prod- 
uct”——the “programmer” films manu- 
factured to provide exhibitors with 
staple merchandise the small 
numbers of films attempting to ex- 
press some creative intentionality, as 
well as make money. And beyond 
these, forming the growing edge of 
films as an artistic force, are the few 
great works—sometimes commercial 
failures, occasionally returning their 
costs only after long periods of release 
and re-release—but recreating the 
cinema in subtle or shattering ways, 
changing our lives for having seen 
them and their successors. 


The great works presume the 
others: the industry that enables them 
to be made and to be shown. But 
they grow out of the creative failures: 
those fine films in their own right 
that may miss being masterpieces 
only by the distance between elo- 
quence and the sublime This is not 
a matter of progress, which would 
imply that today’s mediocrity is some- 
how better than yesterday's master- 
piece. What is involved is the need 
for a climate wherein creative people 
may be encouraged to risk failure, 
however magnificent, instead of being 
constrained to emulate success, how- 
ever trite. 


are 


Such a climate cannot be created 
by the industry itself—although the 
producers and distributors unques- 
tionably can assist or prevent its 
maturing. The public, informed and 
stimulated by responsible criticism, 
has the first and last say. But “the 
public” in this sense is not the mass 
audience, although it may be very 
large. A “public” is not a matter of 
size, but of awareness and concern. 
The mass audience forms and dis- 
integrates casually. Its members relate 


to each other only by accident, sus 
pending their separate identities as 
they direct their attention toward 
some seductive stimulus. A public is 
composed of individuals, who com 
municate with each other and them 
selves, par icipating in the experience 
of a work of art, rather than sub 
missively receiving the impacts of 
the moment, in the noisy torpor of 
industrialized entertainment. 


Films which do not conform to 
habitual ways of seeing are essentially 
invisible, in the phrase of Jean Cox 
teau. In a sense, one of the first 
things a creative film maker must do 
is awaken the audience, transforming 
it, within the limitations of its mem 
bers, from an inchoate mass to a sen 
tient public. This is difficult to do, 
without being merely sensational 
Moreover, the most ingenious devices 
may become so commonplace, as 
movie follows movie, that they are 
absorbed as merely graphic symbols 
of the filmic language. Audiences see 
ing one of D.W. Griffith's early close 
ups of an actress's face, resented 
this apparent decapitation, shouting, 
“Show us her feet! 
feet!"—as yet unable to visualize a 
cinematic relationship that soon was 
so ordinary as to be considered neces. 
sary. More recently, the eccentric 
camera angles and severe, contrasty 
lighting of Orson Welles’ Citizen 
Kane pounded the audience's sensi 
bilities in shot after shot, until we 
were numbed, rather than stimulated 
Yet, seeing Citizen Kane today, after 
fifteen years, we would have to pay 
special attention to be aware of those 
devices which then were simply shock- 
ing. By now, they are part of the 
common armament of film produc 
tion, even as they are familiar terms 
in our visual vocabulary 


Show us het 
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With so much profit possible from 
keeping people pleasantly uncon 
scious, the wonder is that so much is 
mace that tries to awaken and engross 
us. That most of these films do not 
achieve the sublimity they seek does 
not diminish their worth, which is 
real, even as the intentions of their 
producers are admirable, however un 
realized. After all, there is more to 
be said for the faults of such recent 
efforts as The Country Girl, Bad Day 
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at Black Rock, and East of Eden, 
than for the perfected pointlessness of 
The Last Time I Saw Paris, the monu- 
mental vulgarity of The Prodigal, or 
the polished triviality of Soldier of 
Fortune. 


But there is a point beyond which 
it is dangerous for us to follow our 
respect for the intentions of an artist. 
It is all well to admire the worthy 
attempt that fails, but we must never 
assume the burden of success or fail- 
ure. It is luxuriously easy for film 
makers to blame the public when 
some seriously intended work excites 
little support. For one thing, there 
are always some in the public whose 
passion is to despise all the rest, and 
they will agree with any denigration 
of anybody but themselves. Unfor- 
tunately, many in serious film audi- 
ences, attending “art” theaters, muse- 
ums, and film societies, seem to lose 
their capacity to criticize the esoteric, 
out of snobbishness or an exaggerated 
solicitude for the artist who has not 
had popular success 


It is interesting that this reserva- 
tion of responsibility was stressed a 
few months ago by one of Holly- 
wood’s most dedicated venturers after 
better films, Stanley Kramer, before 
one of the largest film societies, Cina 
ma 16 in New York. Among Kramer's 
productions are: Champion, The 
Men, Death of A Salesman, Home of 
the Brave, The Sniper, High Noon, 
Member of the Wedding, Caine Mu- 
tiny, Cyrano de Bergerac, The Wild 
One, and Not As A Stranger, which 
he also directed. Discussing those of 
his films which failed to make money, 
Kramer first absolved the distributors 
and exhibitors—although a case could 
be made that a few productions, like 
Member of the Wedding and The 
5000 Fingers of Doctor T, had been 
unwisely handled, and for all their 
faults might have reached a larger 
audience than they did. But Kramer 
took all the blame on the production 
end, remarking that while some of 
the films expressed “difficult” ideas, 
this had not repelled the public 


Somehow, he said, the “gap” be 
tween the conception and public ac- 
ceptance had not been bridged. Mem- 
ber's costs were too high, forcing a 


poor try at mass acceptance; 5000 
Fingers had aimed at youngsters as 
well as adults, but ended up both too 
sophisticated and too obvious; Cyr 
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ano’s love story “never got off the 
ground,” and the one in Caine Mu- 
tiny ought to have been left out; 
Salesman needed to be a tour de 
force, but had a few performances 
which were inadequate: “The play 
was the finest piece of writing for the 
stage in twenty years. We mulfed.” 
Kramer, then, could be dissatistied, 





just as the public had been dis 
appointed. He closed on this point 
with the observation that he had 
come to realize, in evaluating the 
total of his work, that the failures 
made the “lucky ones” possible, and 
that the latter must “carry” the 
others. So long as he tries to make 
better films, we may agree 





Nicut or tae Hunter. Charles 
Laughton makes his debut as a director 
in Paul Gregory's production, creating 
an always striking, sometimes pro 
foundly moving film, that is cinemati 
cally original if occasionally skirting 
contrivance. James Agee's screen-play 
transcribes Davis Grubb's excellent 
novel with remarkable fidelity, captur- 
ing the folk-ballad lilt of its language. 
the parable form of its story of the 
pursuit of innocence by evil, mas 
querading as piety. The sense of time 
and locale: the Ohio Valley in the 
Depression Thirties, is superbly evoked 

as is that of the ambiguous sensuality 
that informs the fierce faith of fanatic 
fundamentalism. The photography by 
Stanley Cortez is arresting, frequently 
achieving an effectively stylized real 
ism, and in a few sequences a chilling 
impact of the highest cinematic order 
One unforgettable shot pans under wa 
ter past waving reeds, following the 
long, undulating blonde tresses of a 
woman until she appears, trussed up 
in a sunken Model-T, her throat slit 

just like she had an extry mouth 
Walter Schumann's score, dominated 
by the simple repetition of the hymn 

Leaning, leaning " accentuates 
the grotesque contrasts of the drama 
as in a scene of cold murder, made 
almost affectionate by a little waltz 
Lillian Gish is superb as a farm woman 
incarnating love and understanding, 
confronting evil with both charity and 
a shotgun. Billy Chapin and Sally Jane 
Bruce succeed in conveying the in 
tended conception of the fundamental 
strength, as well as innocence, of chil 
dren. Shelley Winters does well as the 
dense, impressionable widow deluded 
by evil even as it murders her. Evelyn 
Varden vividly delineates a woman 
whose faith barely sublimates a fierce 
frigidity. James Gleason is effective as 
a doddering shantyboatman But 
Laughton'’s greatest achievement may 
be the performance he has evoked 
from Robert Mitchum as the homicidal 
Preacher—-not only the best acting he 
has done, but a splendid characteriza 
tion of maniacal hypocrisy 


Tue Drviwep Heart. A true story 
of terrible poignancy has been made 
into an excellent, deeply moving drama 
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In the relentless aftermath of World 
War Il, the sins of the warriors are 
visited implacably upon the innocent 
A boy, adopted as an orphan during 
the war by a German couple, is dis 
covered to be not quite an orphan 

nor German. Through the International 
Refugee Organization, his mother, a 
Yugoslav who lost her husband to a 
Nazi firing squad, her two daughters 
to some terror, anc years 
of her as a chattel in Nazi 
military rest camps and concentration 
camps, discovers him and claims him 
His German parents, to whom he is 
devoted and who suffered greatly to 
bring him up, contest her claim, and 
the case is brought before the U.S 
Court of the Allied High Commission 


unknown 
own life 


To the problem of the bread-mother 
versus the blood-mother, there is no 
solution. As each recounts her story 
of hardship and devotion to the court, 
the other loses her bitterness and suf 
fers agonies of perplexity. Even the 
boy is after he meets his 
mother—-eventually rescuing her 
friends, who pelt her with 
After a few 
rediscovery with her 
son, the decides that the boy 
should stay in the only home he can 
remember, with his German foster 
parents. But this is an unbearable re 
sponsibility to the latter, who resolve 
tiat the court, and not the agonized 
principals, must decide 


real 
from 


torn, 


his own 
snow as an interloper 
friendly 


widow 


days ol 


The film is extremely well done, 
with excellent performances by Cornel! 
Borchers and Armin Dahlen as the 
German parents, Yvonne Mitchell as 
the Yugoslav widow, Michel Ray as 
the boy, Geoffrey Keen as the IRO 
agent, and Alexander Knox as the 
leading judge. Director Charles Crich 
ton and producer Michael Truman 
achieve a wholly convincing realism 
of place and personality, without exag 
geration. An ancillary virtue is thet 

merican justice appears compassionate 
and rational, without showcase rhetoric 
for a cinematic change—ae credit to 
British film makers. Another. 
profound, is that while the bestiality 
of Nazism is shown unequivocally 
the German parents are depicted as 
lecent people 


more 
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In Defense of Warren 


Dear Sirs 


A feeling of hopeless frustration is cre 
ated by Anne M. Fisher's eternal damna 
tion of Eerl Warren in your People's Forum 
for September. What a dreary world it 
would be if we had to dismiss every sound 
opinion as “pure hokum™ unless the whole 
history of the man who declared the opinion 
was blameless 

1 think Earl Warren was wrong when 
he supported the cruel evacuation of the 
Japanese from the U.S. Pacific Coast—but 
when he supported General DeWitt's ex 
clusionary policy, Warren was in awfully 
good company. If we damn everybody who 
supported that policy we will have to con- 
demn a surprising number of people whose 
liberal standing has generally been ac- 
cepted as sincere 


When the whole sorry mess came before 
the U.S. Supreme Court a brief in support 
of General DeWitt's Exclusion Order was 
signed by Robert W. Kenny, one-time 
president of the ultra-liberal National 
Lawyers Guild. The Supreme Court up 
held the constitutionality of the Exclusion 
Order, upon the ground of reasonable mili 
tary necessity, by a six-to-three decision. 
(Koremateu v. United States, 323 U.S. 214.) 
The majority of the justices, who held that 
the Exclusion Order was sufficiently reason- 
able to stand up under constitutional attack, 
included Chief Justice Stone and Associate 
Justices Frankfurter and Douglas. Any two 
of them could have changed the decision 
of the Court. Is the liberalism of Stone, 
Frankfurter, and Douglas to be classified 
as “pure hokum” because they declared 
that there were sufficient reasons to justify 
General DeWitt's Exclusion Order? 

Of course, Earl Warren had no power 
either to cause or to prevent the exclusion 
of the Japanese from the California coast 
The man who really had that power was 
Pranklin D. Roosevelt, who issued the 
Executive Order under which General De 
Witt was permitted to take his regrettable 
action. 

There's so much bad in the best of us 
that it hardly behooves any of us to con 
demn a man upon the basis of only a small 
part of his record. On balance Earl Warren 
has been a good public servant, and he has 
already done enough to establish his place 
in history as a great Chief Justice 

Liovo M. Soirn 
Los Angeles, Calif 


Excellent Editorial 


Dear Sirs 


What a 
editorial, 


leasure to read your excellent 
“Time for Greatness,” in the 
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September Progressive! Please reprint it 
If Progressive readers circulated it very 
widely, it could be of great help in affecting 
public opinion 


Having studied the German situation for 
the past five years, | am convinced that a 
unified, free, unarmed Germany as a step 
to world disarmament would be in the 
direction of a free and peaceful) world 

I'll be glad to distribute 1,000 copies of 
your editorial 


Rutn Neuegnvcorrrer 
Tarrytown, N. Y 


Sensible Solution 


Dear Sirs 


As an editor who reads 20 to 40 exchange 
publications in six languages, I have long 
been searching for a sensible solution to 
the problem a Germany. I found it at last 
in the September Progressive—in your edi 
torial entitled “A Time for Greatness 

C. E. Payne 
Chicago, Ill 


‘Spoiled Review’ 


Dear Sirs 


I have read with interest the review by 
Prof. Arnold M. Rose, in your July issue, 
of Charles Abrams’ Forbidden Neighbors. 
and I am glad to see that the professor con- 
siders it an excellent book—his adjective- 
because so do |. But the reviewer raised 
a number of objections to the work which 
almost seemed to vitiate all his previous 
praise. Boiling them down, these are his 
objections: 

1. That Mr. Abrams has a “peculiar 
phobia” against things governmental—such 
a strong one, indeed, that he “goes so far 
as to compare P.H.A. with Hitler's policy.’ 


On Page 385 of Forbidden Neighbors is 
the relevant reference to Hitler. It reads 
as follows: “In 1940, when a housing policy 
that might have been culled from Hitler's 
Nuremberg Laws was the government's 
formula for the nation’s neighborhoods . . .” 
This phrase relates back in turn to an 
earlier eight-page section on F.H.A. poli- 
cles (pp. 229-237), and in that section one 
may find dozens of citations of P.H.A. 
ways and means of excluding people of 
the wrong race or religion from new 
neighborhoods. 

2. That Mr. Abrams “attacks other ex- 
perts who put faith in any branch of gov- 
ernment or law, even going so far as to 
impute to them points of view they have 
never expressed or believed.” 

Puzzled by these statements, and as one 
long interested in the subject matter, | 
decided that a bit of checking was in order 


Here I may be taking a flier, but after a 
careful study it would appear to me that 
in this business of imputations, etc., Rose 
most probably refers to a sentence and a 
footnote on page 355. “Some who resort 
to law as the primary weapon [the sentence 
reads} have adopted a cynical view, viz 
Laws can be enacted in response to the 
lemands of a small minority or without 
the knowledge of the majority There 
follows a footnote symbol and, down below 
this footnote: “Berger, op. cit., p. 3; see 
also Arnold M. Rose, “The Influence of 
Legislation on Prejudice, Race Prejudice 
and Discrimination New York 
p. 551.’ 

Something inspired me to hunt up Rose's 
Race Prejudice and Discrimination and to 
do a little sleuthing on pages 545-551. And 

found the following 


A significant amount of evidence has 
become available to indicate that the 
attitude of prejudice, or at least the 
practice of discrimination, can be sub 
stantiall reduced by authoritative 
order. For some time we have had the 
evidence from Soviet Russia that laws 
against discrimination have proved ef 
fective there In the last few years, 
evidence has been available from within 
the United States that the authoritative 
method works here too.” 


The faultiness of the assumptions and 
the logic of the foregoing are, I hope, by 
now—i.e., after the recent surge of anti 
Semitism in Soviet Russia—well perceived 
even by the idealists of this world, much 
less the cynics. All of which leads, as I see 
it, to still another 1 and 2 


1. Mr. Abrams evidently had the good 
manners not to produce a statement by 
Professor Rose which does not seem to 
hold up so well in face of the facts. 


2. Professor Rose quite clearly did not 
have the good manners—or perhaps the 
innate sensitivity—to realize the kindness, 
and to let sleeping dogs lie. But what is 
more important yet, he had neither that 
good sense nor good taste which keeps the 
good reviewer — introducing his 
vested professional interest into the critical 
equation. I am sorry that he should have 
allowed this to spoil his otherwise objec- 
tive piece of writing 

Jerry TALLMER 
New York, N. Y 


own 


Mr. Rose Replies 


Dear Sirs: 


It is interesting that a third person 
should undertake to interpret how an author 
has been misconstrued by a reviewer. It 
might be more authentic if we had a cor 
rection from the author 


1. My statement that Mr. Abrams has a 
peculiar phobia” against things govern 
mental is based on dozens of statements 
throughout his book. His comparison of 
the U.S. government's “formula for the 
nation’s neighborhoods’ with “Hitler's 
Nuremberg Laws” is simply one of the 
most extreme. Mr. Abrams did a good 
job of criticizing the F.H.A., and | agre 
with him. But I still doubt that our federal! 
government's housing policy since 1935 
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should be described as “might have been 
culled from Hitler's Nuremberg Laws.” 


2. Mr. Abrams criticizes in general those 
who hope to include the law among the 
means of reducing discrimination, not only 
Berger and myself. I shall not repeat the 
many good arguments based on much con- 
crete experience which indicate that law— 
statutory, judicial interpretative, and ad- 
ministrative—has already succeeded in re- 
ducing certain ferms of discrimination in 
the United States, and that it is continuing 
to be one important force among many. 

My critic then uses the familiar “I hold 
in my hand” technique, happily now going 
out of fashion. My article to which he 
refers is a factual consideration of how 
authoritative order has been used to reduce 
discrimination—not only by the Soviet 
Union, but also by the Catholic Church, 
the U.S. Army, and the U.S. government 
generally. 

I am decidedly not friendly to Soviet 
policy, and my article stated this expliciuy, 
but | am willing to repeat that for many 
years the authoritarian policy of the Soviet 
Union reduced racial discrimination. The 
authoritarian policy has also been used to 
promote discrimination, but this fact only 
strengthens my argument that government 
policy is a potent tool. I consider Mr. Tall- 
mers treatment of this point to be vicious, 
and it is good for Progressive readers to 
observe this kind of attack. 


I repeat my overall judgment of Abrams’ 
book: It is an excellent report on the hous- 
ing situation for minorities in the United 
States, but is marred by a somewhat unfair 
treatment of the role of government—legis- 
lative, judicial, and executive branches. 
This is a reviewer's considered judgment, 
and a reader can make up his own mind 
whether it is correct or not. 

Arnotp M. Rose 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 


Christ in a Uniform 


Dear Sirs: 


Regarding John Dominic Michael's letter 
in the September Progressive, 1 presume 
that Milton Mayer will be able to handle 
the claim that “Democracy won more than 
it lost in the two recent World Wars.” 


As a Christian minister | am disturbed 
at Mr. Michael's effort to put Christ into 
a uniform. A lot of folks would have to 
ask, “Which uniform?” 


It will be helpful if Mr. Michael will 
look again at Matthew 10: 34-39. if we read 
this passage carefully we cannot conclude 
that Jesus means that mothers will go to 
war against their daughters or that a son 
will do battle in war with his father. It 
should be clear to all Bible students that 
the “sword” mentioned by Jesus means that 
when the light of his gospel breaks upon 
a person, it will divide that person from 
his parents or his old associates. 

On many occasions this prediction has 
been fulfilled. A father and mother of an- 
other religious belief will consider their 
child dead when he becomes a Christiar. 
The sword of division often falls when one 
gives his life to Christ. 


October, 1955 


If Mr. Michael would like I should be 
glad to send him a copy of Dr. MacGreg- 
gor’s explanation of the New Testament 
passages which some folks think make the 
cross of Christ into a sword dripping with 
the blood of his enemies. More and more 
people are seeing that Jesus’ way of meet- 
ing evil was with a cross. 

E. Paut WeAver 
Mexico, Ind. 


Christ Out of Context 


Dear Sirs: 


In his Forum letter in the September 
issue, John Michael's effort to make Christ 
a militarist suffers not only from quoting 
Him out of context, but from ignorance of 
His central teaching of returning good for 
evil as stated in the Sermon on the Mount. 
In two Gospels Jesus says that members 
of a family have “division” because some 
of them wish to follow Him and others 
do not. In another Gospel the same family 
disturbance is mentioned and here the word 
“sword” is used to denote this division 

AmMMON HENNACY 
Associate Editor 

The Catholic Worker 
New York, N. Y. 


Mayer's Ugliness 


Dear Sirs 


There is a fascination about ugliness, 
particularly when it is extreme. That is the 
only reason for looking at Milton Mayer 
Now the earth-shaking news is that the 
poor fellow had athlete's foot. So did and 
do several million other people, many of 
whom are more interesting than Mayer 
Will he next tell us that he had dandruff 
or halitosis? 


A little attention to personal hygiene is 
usually sufficient to prevent athlete's foot 
Daily washing of the feet, careful drying 
between the fourth and fifth toes, applica 
tion of a simple dusting powder and daily 
change of socks is an effective regimen 


Since when is evidence of Mayer's lack 
of personal cleanliness of sufficient interest 
to preempt two pages in The Progressive’ 
Is copy as difficult to come by? Perhaps 
The Progressive should subscribe to Dr 
Van Dellen's syndicated column and dis 
pense with Mayer. 

Leonarp J. Gotowater, M.D 
New York, N. Y. 


More Mayers 


Dear Sirs 


I have a feeling that I am the only Pro 
gressive addict who hasn't written a letter 
about Milton Mayer; and that I should 
correct the situation 


I shall have to admit that at first I was 
a con and only became pro-Mayer in a 
mild sort of way over his title “Will We 
Sign It?" For that I gave him the mental 
prize for the year in titles. I didn't think 
his essay lived up to its title but I must 





have been wrong, as the results showed 
The last I read concerning all that hap 
pened subsequently was that someone had 
given a million copies of the Declaration 
of Independence to be distributed among 
school children 


I think he should have the prize for the 
best title this year: “Massa’s in de Groun’.” 
This time the essay lived up to its title 

Nevertheless, its the man as much as 
his writings which converts me. He has 
courage in a decade in history when most 
men seem to have lost that characteristic 
Then, too, he lives what he preaches and 
what he preaches is the answer to most of 
our problems. 

I disagree with him about war. | think 
that so far men have to fight at times for 
their freedom. | disagree with him about 
hating. Between two evils one has to try 
and figure the less evil of the two. Never- 
theless, ''m ardently pro-Mayer now 
Great men are almost equally loved and 
hated. This man, Mayer, has a touch of 
greatness in his character, in his writings. | 
only wish the United States had more 
Mayers. 

EvizaseTH M. Kein 
Bronxville, N. Y 


The |. W. W. 


Dear Sirs 


Reader Larry Atkins wins his $5 bet for 
correctly noting in his letter in the People's 
Forum for September, that 1.W.W., in my 
August article in The Progressive, should 
read Industrial Workers of the World, not 
International Workers of the World. But 
he wins the $5 from Editor Morris Rubin, 
not me—I'm innocent. (Editor's Note 
That's right). 

Stoney Lens 
Chicago, Il 


Correction 


Dear Sirs 


In the September issue | was described as 
representing Time and Life magazines in 
the Northwest.” It's a nice compliment but 
not quite accurate. Bob Schulman of Seattle 
is Time-Life bureau chief for the Northwest, 
and I help him from time to time as a 
stringer 


Joe Miter 
Seattle, Wash 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
INVITED 


If you are looking for a publisher, send for our 
free illustrated booklet titled Te the Auther in 
Search of « Publisher. [t tells how we can pub- 
lish, promote and distribute your book, as we 
have done for hundreds of other writers. All 
subjects considered New authors welcomed 
Write today for Booklet PR. It's free 


VANTAGE PRESS 120 W. 31 St, New York 1 
in Calif., 6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 
In Washington, 0.C., 1010 Vermont Ave, N.W 
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Clash over the Court 


Nine Men, A Pourricat History 
OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE 
Unirep Srates From 1790 to 1955, 
by Fred Rodell. Random House. $32 
pp. $5. 

THe Supreme Covurr In Tue 
AMERICAN SystTeM Or GOVERNMENT, 
by Robert H. Jackson. Harvard Uni 
versity Press. 92 pp. $2. 

Reviewed by 


Charles Alan Wright 


“The legal profession in all coun- 
tries knows that there are only 
two real choices of government 
open to a people. It may be 
governed by law or it may be 
governed by the will of one or 
a group of men .. . I think our 
constitutional and judicial sys 
tem has made a valuable and 
enduring contribution to the 
science of government under 
law.” 
. . 7 

“But even non-lawyers have come 
to find a trifle naive and un- 
convincing the old fantasy that 
our government, especially its 
judicial branch, is mechanically 
controlled by laws, not by men 
... For the old saw, beloved of 
history textbooks and political 
speeches, that ‘ours is a govern- 
ment of laws, not of men,’ is an 
insult and an undemocratic 
canard.” 


+ ee first of these quotations is from 
the series of lectures on the 
Supreme Court which the late Justice 
Robert H. Jackson had prepared be- 
fore his death for delivery at the 
Harvard Law School. The second 
quotation is from the political study 
of the Court by Professor Fred Rodell 
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of the Yale Law School. As the 
quotations suggest, the reader of both 
books may well wonder whether there 
are not in fact two Supreme Courts. 
The institution praised by Jackson 
bears precious little resemblance to 
the collection of nine men searching- 
ly analyzed by Rodell. 


There is a superficial similarity 
between Jackson and Rodell, as men, 
which makes it at first surprising 
that they should differ so sharply in 
their views as to the proper role of 
the Supreme Court. Each has been 
an outspoken master of the eloquent- 
ly biting phrase. Both are impatient 
with the jargon and the esoteric logic 
which far too often pass for law. 
Both supported the Roosevelt court- 
packing plan; indeed Jackson at that 
time wrote quite a good book attack- 
ing the right of the Supreme Court 
to hold acts of Congress unconstitu- 
tional, a view now forcefully pre- 
sented by Rodell. And at an earlier 
day, there were many other issues 
on which they could have made com- 
mon cause. Rodell was, and is, a 
forthright New Dealer. Jackson, as 
Attorney General under Roosevelt, 
was, in Rodell’s phrase, “the most 
brilliant and vigorous verbal advo- 
cate the New Deal had known.” Yet 
Rodell is one of what Jackson calls 
“a cult of libertarian judicial acti- 
vists” teaching “a doctrine wholly 
incompatible with faith in democ- 
racy. 


These two books are as far apart 
in their conclusions as two lawyers’ 
briefs. Rodell'’s hero is Justice 
Holmes. He says of him that “the 
almighty power of his mind to cut 
through legal humbug (his favorite 
sneer-word) to clean common sense 


—and the almost godlike tolerance 
of other men’s ideas, however idiotic 
they might seem to him... . gave to 
the Court and the nation a fresh, 
new breath of freedom and a deeper 
faith in democracy, aflaunt and un 
afraid.” Jackson, without naming 
Holmes, says of doctrines unmistak 
ably his, that “since the Nuremberg 
post-mortem on the Hitler regime, 
few will believe that these positivist 
doctrines are weapons in the struggle 
to preserve liberty.” 


Jackson praises all the traditional 
limitations on the power of the Su 
preme Court to decide cases—that 
it must not give advisory opinions; 
that it may not decide “political” 
questions; that it should not review 
the decision of a lower court merely 
because the result that 
it can refuse to decide a matter mere 
ly because of some petty procedural 
error. All of these, to Rodell, are 
but a “facet of Supreme Court ir 
responsibility.” Rodell calls 
Court which will decide hard 
rather than duck them. 


was wrong; 


for a 


cases 


II 


The one area in which Rodell 
defends the power of the Supreme 
Court to have the final word, as 
against legislatures and the executive, 
is in the protection of civil liberty. 
He criticizes the Court for having 
been bumblingly bashful in asserting 
its power to protect the individual 
against the state, while it has been 
quick to strike down laws regulating 
business or taxing wealth. Jackson 
is not very enthusiastic about any 
intervention by the Court as against 
the other branches of government, 
but he is quite sure that the Court 
should rarely step in to defend in 
dividual liberty. There is much to 
be said for Jackson's point that no 
court can save liberty in the absence 
of an enlightened and vigorous pub 
lic opinion which believes in free- 
dom. No court decision played any 
part in our recent turn away from 
McCarthyism, and it can be argued 
persuasively that no court decision 
defending liberty would have been 
much help in earlier years when we 
were still under the spell of the Red 
Terror. But this is hardly an argu 
ment for the Court to run into hid- 
ing, and surrender without a fight 
a sense of national decency and in 
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dividual dignity which had been 
hard come by. Rodell sees the Bill 
of Rights as an enforceable set of 
commandments, which can be used 
to protect us from ourselves when 
we are afflicted by hysteria. To 
Jackson the Bill of Rights gives 
merely “the rough outlines of a free 
society” which must be made mean- 
ingful anew by each generation, and 
he wonders whether “the Constitu- 
tion itself is adequate for the security 
problems, the economic problems, 
and the political problems of our 
day.” 

The contrasts which have been 
noted suggest something of the differ- 
ence in outlook between these two 
authors. But their basic divergence 
is indicated in the quotations with 
which this review begins. Rodell sees 
the Supreme Court as human, nine 
men with all the prejudices and 
narrowness and humanity to be ex- 
pected from men. He interprets the 
history of the Court and argues as 
to its proper place in society from 
this premise. Thus he is critical of 
giving to nine men, not popularly 
elected, and secure for life, the power 
to forge their bias into the law of 
the land by striking down laws and 
actions of representatively elected 
public officials. Jackson, who once 
spoke of belief in “dispassionate 
judges” as on a par with such other 
myths as Santa Claus and the Easter 
Bunny, has now been taken in by 
the traditional fables with which the 
Court has always sought to protect 
itself. In this mythology, able and 
learned judges, casting every personal 
instinct to one side, resolve the 
weighty questions set before them by 
resort to some abstract and neutral 
body of “laws.” 


The quotations at the beginning 
not only measure the difference be- 
tween the two authors—they provide 
also a key to its understanding. Jack- 
son writes about “the legal profession 
in all countries,” while Rodell con- 
cerns himself with “non-lawyers.” 
Jackson’s picture of the Supreme 
Court is the image which lawyers 
for a century and a half have sought 
to foist on their fellow citizens. In- 
deed it is somewhat revealing that 
this once-flamboyant New Dealer 
should have ended his career as 
almost a patron saint of the American 
Bar Association. 
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But Rodell, as always, is writing 
for the man in the street. His book 
will not be popular with lawyers, 
who hate to have laymen see what 
courts are really up to, nor with 
law professors, who will denounce 
him as a “popularizer” because of 
his hard-hitting clarity of style and 
the absence of footnotes and other 
conventional apparatus of scholar- 
ship. Avoiding the smart-aleck quality 
which marred some of his earlier 


writing, Rodel! has made a passionate 
plea for a real working democracy, in 
which individuals enjoy freedom and 
policy is made by an elected legisla- 
ture rather than an appointed Court. 


Darwin and George 


Apes, ANGELS, AND VICTORIANS: THE 
Story oF Darwin, Hux.ey, AND 
Evotution, by William Irvine, Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 399 pp. $5 

Henry Georce, by Charles Albro 
Barker. Oxford. 696 pp. $9.50. 


Reviewed by 


Arthur Bestor 


HE Nineteenth Century was pre 

occupied with the question of 
how things came to be as they are. 
Earlier centuries had shown an in- 
terest in the past, of course, but brief- 
ly as a repository of good or bad ex- 
amples. What concerned the Nine- 
teenth Century, however, was not so 
much precedents as origins. Though 
its leaders might show scant respect 
for Genesis with a capital G, they 
were enthusiastically looking into one 
lower-case genesis after another and 
finding Truth therein. 

The great monument of this in- 
tellectual quest was, of course, Charles 
Darwin's Origin of Species, published 
in 1859. Its very title showed it to be 
an inquiry into the genesis of exist- 
ing things. Its conclusions proved 
how devastating to accepted beliefs 
this genetic approach could be. And 
its example sent a generation of spe 
cialists scurrying to explain their own 
fields in evolutionary terms. 

Darwin came to be so hackneyed 
a symbol of the age that Twen- 
tieth Century intellectuals sometimes 
doubted whether he and his book 
could really have been so central to 
the history of thought as contempor- 
aries supposed. This doubt has large- 


ly evaporated. Valiant efforts to make 
other men and other books—notably 
Marx and Das Kapital—the keystone 
of the Nineteenth Century arch have 
failed. No such persistent and pene 
trating influence upon intellectual 
life as a whole can be traced to any 
other force as can be traced to Dar- 
winism, The intellectual history of 
the Nineteenth Century is being 
brought back into focus by the 
numerous excellent books recently 
published on Darwin and evolution 

None of these exceeds in brilliance 
the incisive and sprightly volume by 
William Irvine subtitled The Story of 
Darwin, Huxley, and Evolution, 
Professor Irvine has fearlessly gone to 
the historical and biographical heart 
of the whole movement. He has un- 
dertaken the extremely difficult task 
of weaving together the biographies 
of two different but complementary 
individuals. And he has written as 
clearly of scientific matters (his sub- 
jects’ specialty) as of literary (his 
own). All this adds up to a major 
achievement of interpretation and 
synthesis. 

To top it all, Irvine is master of 
a style that shows he has absorbed 
not merely the content of great books 
but the means of literary expression 
that made them great. From almost 
every page one may quote epi 
grammatic characterizations, shrewd 
thrusts of wit, or quiet but telling 
passages of irony. These are not used 
for mere ornament. They enable Ir- 
vine to present, with neatness and 
force, some very important observa 
tions. One example must suffice: “It 
is part of Huxley's importance that, 
with Haeckel, he brought the man of 
science as a cultural type into the 
broader arena of European civiliza- 
tion .. . To the cleric as the benight 
ed and prejudiced defender of a tad 
ing superstition, he opposed the scien 
tist, the impersonal investigator who, 
though somewhat satanically godless 
and inhumanly detached, is by virtue 
of his dedication and discipline de 
voted to truth - 


Henry George was one of the few 
major figures of the later Nineteenth 
Century who remained relatively im 
mune to Darwinism. “Evolution,” 
his new biographer, Charles A. Barker 
remarks, “never became a favorite 
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conception with kim.” Nevertheless 
Progress and Poverty, published just 
twenty years after the Origin of Spe 
cies, is actually another discussion of 
the question of how things came to 
be as they are. It was written in San 
Francisco after two decades of obser 
vation of a new society springing up 
out of almost nothing. And its thesis, 
of course, is that poverty is not some- 
thing that timelessly exists but some- 
thing that comes into being, linked 
(it incredibly appears) with progress 
itself. 

Professor Barker's painstaking and 
definitive biography presents the full 
record of George's thought, not mere- 
ly the thought summed up in his most 
famous book, but also his reflections 
on contemporary forces and events, 
hitherto buried in the 


files of the 
succession of newspapers that George 


edited on the Pacific Coast. The un- 
locking of these sources—a labor of 
tedious magnitude—is Barker's great- 
est contribution. It enables him to 
trace the gradual unfolding of 
George's ideas and to relate them to 
the complex developments that were 
taking place in California during 
perhaps its most crucial (though not 
its most spectacular) era. 

George's character emerges spotless 
from this complete telling of his story, 
but his range and power as a thinker 
suffer (in this reviewer's estimation) 
considerable diminution. One is made 
aware, as never before, of the serious 
gaps in his thought. In Progress and 
Poverty the relations between em 
ployers and labor are passed over 
very lightly, but the fact that George 
led a genuine labor party in the New 
York mayoralty campaign of 1886 has 
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tended to erase any suspicion that 
George lacked understanding of and 
sympathy for labor unionism in an 
industrial society. This suspicion not 
only rises again, but is amply con 
firmed when the full record of 
George’s ideas is spread before us. 
That Henry George's program 
should boil down ultimately into the 
homeopathic remedy of the single tax 
is a little unfair to the real catholicity 
of his thought. But it is only a little 
unfair. George did become the victim 
of one-ideaism. His inability to ex- 
plore the problems of the contem- 
porary world in terms of hypotheses 
other than the engrossing power of 
rent reduces him, in the last analysis, 
to the stature of a minor prophet. 
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Reviewed by 


E. Nelson Hayes 


y 1eTLY, unobtrusively, yet surely 
and securely, Wallace Stevens, 


who died several months ago, had 
built a reputation as one of America’s 
leading poets. At first read only by 
a small group of enthusiastic esthetes, 
his verse has in the past half decade 
been given more general approval, 
if not always understanding, and has 
twice received the National Book 
Award 

Perhaps more than any other con 


temporary poet, Stevens practiced 
MacLeish’s dictum that a poem should 
not mean, but be. He 
private order of ideas, of harmony, 
which he consciously opposed to the 
public macrocosm of disunity, of flux 


and conflict 

His intellectual, cold, to 
some even slightly repellent, despite 
the 
the sense of 
so much of 


created a 


style is 


and 
informs 


almost exotic vocabulary; 
comedy 
his work is fed on in 
congruities, and is itself an incongru 
ity with regard to the seriousness of 


his intent 


which 
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In a sense, his are surrealistic 
poems, in which are juxtaposed un- 
likely images, words, and ideas, creat- 
ing an often but always 
beautiful and experience. 
And it is as never as 
statement, that his poems should be 
apprehended. 

E. E. 


ties 


bizzare 
moving 
experience, 


Cummings was in the Twen- 
and Thirties the bad boy of 
American literature. In The Enor 
mous Room, the best autobiographi- 
World War 


I; in Ermi, the stream-ol-consciousness 


cal novel to come out ol 


impressions of a rebellious individual- 
ist in Russia; and in his 
numerous and always highly original 


sovietized 


volumes of poetry, he developed a 
that 
amused others, but was given serious 
attention by few. By 
however, he has become respectable, 
but the 
Eliot Lectures at 


unique idiom infuriated some, 


only a now, 


recently delivered 


Norton 


having 
Charles 
Harvard 
In this new edition of his collected 
better because 


poems, we are able, 


more dispassionately, to his 
The 

graphical tricks are 
intended to 


judge 


contribution verbal and typo 
fun 
that 


different 


good clean 


assure the reader 
cummings 1s quite 


from everybody else jut when we 


read his poems aloud, these eccentric 
for little find in 
lyrics, the burlesques, and the 


ities and we 
the 
satires a romantic in love with peo- 
ple and with love; a man infuriated 
by sham and individualist 


battling against all forms of conform 


count 


The past, the present, 
and the brilliant future 
of the intellectual in 
American politics 


ism. And perhaps we also find a 
little boy not yet ready to grow up, 
but youthfulness is the very heart ol 
poetry, and there is more to be 
admired and praised in the volume 
than 
lorgiven 


there is to to be condoned or 


Edith Sitwell, sister of two equally 
talented writers, is of an ancient and 
noble, if somewhat decadent, English 
family marked by personal oddities 
and touch of madness. Her 
apprentice mostly about a 
calm and careful world either remem 
but 
were 


even a 
poems, 
imagined surely 


bered or no 


longer present, astonishingly 
brilliant 


beneath 


and 
but 


were i 


versatile 
the art, 
exterior 


exercises in 
their dazzling 
touching nostalgia 


and a sad regret 
Since 1940 she has become humane 
with 


the intellectual integrity and spiritual 


ly and yassionately concerned 
| 


wellare of modern man, and in “The 
the Cold”, “The Shadow of 
Cain,” and a dozen other poems she 


Song ol 


has revealed herself as not only a 


most and recordet 


emotional 


sensitive observer 


of our dilem 
the 
remarkably 


the 


moral and 


mas, but also as certainly most 


remarkable, and most 


talented, poet now writing in 


English language 


The 
marks 


date of 


poetry of 
the fruitful 
the and 
the radical romanticists of the early 
Nineteenth Century, and the 


Stephen Spender 


most iusion to 
ideas passions ol 


@®> An inspiring look at the tra- 
dition of Thomas Jefferson, the 
legacy of Woodrow Wilson, the 
“fourth democratic revolution” 
under Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
and the heritage of Adlai 
Stevenson which may lead him 
to the White House. 
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age 


ee 


war, mech 
Yet 
although this volume has been care 


terials of the Twentieth 


anization, economic struggle 
fully edited by the poet, with some 
poems rewritten and others omitted 
youthful 
art o1 politics, the result is somewhat 


because of indiscretions of 


less than impressive. The lyric quality 
the 


less 


intense, delinition of 
lile than 
one would expect from reading only 


seems less 


contemporary sharp 


his anthologized pieces, which are 


very good indeed 

Sitwell, 
in a 
two 


Cummings, Stevens, and 


lesser measure Spender share 
and 


seeming obscurity, as well, perhaps, 


characteristics, playtulness 


as a third, the seeking after lixedness 
and pattern in a world of flux 
Sitwell, 


lyrics, dazzles with a 


especially in her early 


pure magic ol 


words, employing every device of 


rhetoric. Cummings has been an 


acknowledged play-poet from his first 


line. Stevens reveled in the wealth 


of English diction, using every art 


And pe na 


er has sometimes indulged in those 


and artifice of language 
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fantasties of imagery and thought 
which derive from the metaphysicians. 


Yet this playfulness must not be 
misconstrued as emptiness or as mere 
whim to mislead. Rather, it is in 
these poets, as in so many others, 
a kind of stance, or posture; it serves 
as definition of the poet as well as 
symbol to the reader. In the play 
of wit and word is the wisdom of 
poetry. 

The playfulness is a means of 
communication, yet the “meaning” 
often comes hard, perhaps because 
too many of us have been dulled and 
deadened by the puerile practice of 
paraphrase, and try to restate the 
poem in prose, as if one were the 
same as the other. The “meaning” 
of a poem is a complex of sense and 
sensibility, of sound and symbol; and 
like an atom it is not the same when 
it is broken down into its component 
parts. But unlike an atom, it is also 
a living thing that grows upon us 
with repetition and recollection. 

Much has been made of the “ob- 
scurity” of the modern poet, and no 
better answer has been given than 
that of Randell Jarrell in his essay 
“The Obscurity of the Poet”, reprint- 
ed in Poetry and the Age (Knopf. 246 
pp. $.95). Essentially, the difficulties 
in poetry for most readers are the 
results first of the relativism of most 
contemporary thought, so that the 
poet does not have universally ac- 
cepted configuration of ideas and 
emotions to which to refer; and 
second, of the hard position of the 
poet in a world too often hostile 
to his profession and his protestations. 

Poetry is a communication of the 


incommunicable, the forgotten lan- 
guage remembered; it is the where 
of last year’s snow, the mermaid’s 
song; it is the spirit of man both 
as animal and as more than animal. 

Each of these poets at least touches 
this sublimity—Stevens with his in- 
tellectual ordering of the disorder; 
Cummings with his defiant individ- 
ualism; Sitwell with her passionate 
cry for a future without Armageddon; 
and Spender with his sensitive depic- 
tion of our present. 
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Poems COLLECTED AND New by 
Rolfe Humphries (Scribner's. 298 pp. 
$4.50) shows a rare if limited talent 
in perfect control of form and idiom, 
and moving with classical ease among 
subjects chosen chiefly from nature 
and from literature. 

Sececrep Poems of Randall Jarrell 
(Knopf. 205 pp. $4.00), narrow in 
theme and somewhat prosaic of style, 
convinces me that thus far Jarrell has 
been a better novelist, as in the bitter- 
ly amusing Pictures from an Institu- 
tion, and a better critic as in Poetry 
and the Age, than he has been poet. 

Poems or Five Decapes by Max 
Eastman (Harper. 349 pp. $3.75) 
often strikes a note of greatness that 
makes me regret even more than 
before that Eastman has wasted so 
much time and talent on polemics 
and popularizations. 

This being the one hundredth an 
niversary of Leaves of Grass, I had in 
tended to write something about 
Whitman and his central position in 
the American tradition of freedom 
and individualism, but limits of space 
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of American history at the University of 
Illinois. His new book, “The Restoration 
of Learning,” will be published this 
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permit me only to mention two books 
I have enjoyed. The new paperbound 
PorTABLE WALT WHITMAN, edited by 
Mark Van Doren (Viking. 698 pp. 
$1.25), is a handy and handsome sam- 
pling, with enough from the prose as 
well as from Leaves of Grass to give 
us a full perspective of the genius of 
Whitman. And Watt Wurman Re- 
cONsIoERED by Professor Richard 
Chase (Sloane. 191 pp. $3.75) is as 
good a critical introduction as I have 
seen, well balanced in its judgments, 
and above all an informative inter- 
pretation of the poet from the not al- 
ways democratic vistas of our times. 
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Qurre Earty One Mornin, by 
Dylan Thomas (New Directions. 240 
pp. $3.50). The essays collected here 
range in subject from the poet's 
Welsh childhood to a lecturer’s view 
of America. Many readers will enjoy 
most the charming and colorful 
reminiscences of Thomas’ 
his prose displays the rich imagery 
and vigorous language which dis 
tinguished his poetry. The essays dis- 
cussing such diverse Sir 
Philip Sidney and Wilfred Owen and 
those explaining some of his own 
poems will help others gain greater 
understanding of Thomas’ verse. 

Joun M. Muster 
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poets as 


THe Nation And Tue STArTeEs, 
Rivacs Or Partners? by William An- 
derson. (University of Minnesota 
Press. 263 pp. $3.75). The author of 
this timely book is a professor of polit 
ical science at the University of Min 
nesota, a leader in his profession, and 
the only academic person among the 
25 members of the Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations, created by 
act of Congress in 1953. The Com- 
mission has not yet made its final re- 


October, 1955 


port, but if its members think the way 
Anderson does, we can anticipate a 
sensible document. The author's cen 
tral theme is that the nation and the 
states are partners, not rivals, and his 
book is a powerful reply to those ex 
tremists who are prepared to disman 
tle the national government in the 
interests of local government. In fact, 
he makes it clear that the “national 
ist” fani.tics are not nationalists at all, 
since they would weaken our central 
government at the very moment in 
history when it ought to be strong, 
and that they do not care much about 
local government.—Davin FrLtmMan 

HumMAN Society In Eruics ANnp 
Pourtics, by Bertrand Russell (Simon 


and Schuster pp. $3.50). Ber 
trand Russell, the Socratic gadfly of 
the modern written his 
latest book with an acid pen. In spite 
ol numerous protestations ol his de 
many of 
a dispropor 


| 


world, has 


votion to reason, the essays 
in this collection betray 
tionate amount of bitter sarcasm and 
an almost supercilious attitude toward 
the frailties of his weaker brethren of 
the human species. Much of the book 
is a somber rehearsal of man’s bleak 
and disheartening prospects for sut 
vival. In a final essay, however, Rus 
sell becomes quite rhapsodical in his 
unconquerable that men of 
courage and good will will point the 
way out of the international chaos of 
age.—-Freperick E. Evwis 
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your help can save The Progressive 


Your magazine is faced with a seri- 
ous financial crisis; its fate and future 
are in your hands. 


Like every other publication in its 
field, The Progressive can pay only part 
of its way. In our case, 80% of this year’s 
expenses were met by operating income 
—a showing so remarkable as to be met 
with disbelief by our publishing friends 
in the East. 


But that remaining 20% means the all- 
important difference between suspension 
and survival. Unlike other publications 
that are backed by family fortunes, or 
helped by outside organizations and 
wealthy “angels,” the life of The Pro- 
gressive depends on the voluntary contri- 
butions of thousands of little angels, 
those loyal readers from coast to coast 
who are the Members of the non-profit 
foundation that publishes the magazine. 


Right now they need your 
help in raising $20,000 to keep 
The Progressive alive. 
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Your contribution, however modest, 
will help guarantee continued publication 
of the magazine that has earned the ac- 
colade of being “the most fiercely inde- 
pendent publication in America’—pre- 
cisely because it is beholden to no special 
interest or organization. 


The Progressive has never com- 
manded more respect and attention than 
now. Its circulation has never been high- 
er, nor its influence greater. But the 
financial pressures have never been 
greater, also. The magazine simply can- 
not survive without immediate help from 
many of its subscribers. 

You can help save the life of 

The Progressive by contributing 

to the limit of your ability to 

The Progressive’s vital $20,000 

survival fund. 


Join the army of readers 
who guard the life and inde- 
pendence of their magazine. 


Send your 
contribution 
or your 
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TODAY! 





